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We have to announce a new edition of this Dictionary, It first appeared at the end of 
’87, and was quickly disposed of. A larger (and corrected) issue came out in the spring of 
1859, and is now out of print. The Third, published in July, 1904, contains a large 
accession of important matter, in the way of celebrated historical and literary sayings and 
mots, much wanted to bring the Dictionary to a more complete form, and now appearing in 
its pages for the first time. On the other hand, the pruning knife has been freely used, and 
the excisions are numerous, A multitude of trivial and superfluous items have thus been 
cast away wholesale, leaving only those citations which were worthy of a place in a standard 
work of reference. As a result, the actual number of quotations is less, although it is hoped 
that the improvement in quality will more than compensate for the loss in quantity. ‘The 
book has, in short, been not only revised, but rewritten throughout, and is not so much a new 
edition as a new work. It will be seen alsu that the quotations are much more “ racontés” 
than before, and that where any history, story, or allusion attaches to any particular saying, 
the opportunity for telling the tale has not been thrown away. In this way what is primarily 
taken up as a book of reference, may perhaps be retained in the hand as a piece of pleasant 
reading, that is not devoid at times of the elements of humour and amusement. One other 
feature of the volume, and perhaps its most valuable one, deserves to be noticed. The 
previous editions professed to give not only the quotation, but its reference; and, although 
performance fell very far short of promise, it was at that time the only dictionary of the kind 
published in this country that had been compiled with that definite aim in view. In the 
present case no citation—with the exception of such unaffiliated things as proverbs, maxims, 
and mottoes—has been admitted without its author and passage, or the “chapter and verse” 
in which it may be found, or on which it is founded. In order, however, not to lose 
altogether, for want of identification, a number of otherwise deserving sayings, an appendix 
of Adespota is supplied, consisting of quotations which either the editor has failed to trace to 
their source, or the paternity of which has not been satisfactorily proved. There are four 
indexes—Authors and authorities, Subject index, Quotation index, and index of Greek 
passages, Its deficiencies notwithstanding, ‘Classical and Foreign Quotutions’ has so far 
remained without a rival as a polyglot manual of the world’s famous sayings in one pair of 
covers and of moderate dimensions, and its greatly improved qualities should confirm it still 
more firmly in public use and estimation. 
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FOOTFALLS AND MUSIC. 


One of the most familiar of Scottish songs, 
which is appropriately wedded to a tune that 
is a universal favourite, is ‘There’s nae Luck 
about the House.’ Mr. Stopford Brooke and 
other literary historians have named this 
lyric ‘The Mariner’s Wife,’ and assigned it 
its share of importance in the Romantic 
Revival of the eighteenth century. It cannot 
be definitely said who wrote the song. It is 
attributed on the one hand to Jean Adams 
(1710-65), a Greenock schoolmistress, who 
was a persistent versifier, but in her acknow- 
ledged work produced nothing with the dis- 
tinctive quality of this lyric. On the other 
hand, it has been confidently held to be the 
work of W. J. Mickle (1734-88), translator of 
‘The Lusiad’ and author of ‘Cumnor Hall,’ 
the haunting ballad that captivated the 
youthful fancy of Sir Walter Scott. A MS. 
copy of the piece was found among Mickle’s 
papers after his death, but as he himself 
never published it and has nothing else in 
the same strain he cannot be decisively 
named the author. Burns, with his character- 
istic enthusiasm for the good work of others, 
considered ‘There’s nae Luck about the 


House’ “one of the most beautiful songs in 


the Scots or any other language,” adding, 
“These two lines, 

And will I see his face again, 

And will I hear him speak, 
as well as the two preceding ones, 

His very foot has music in’t, 

As he comes up the stair, 
are unequalled by almost anything I ever 
heard or read.” 

An interesting point arises in connexion 
with this musical imagery. A contemporary 
of Jean Adams and Mickle was James Mac- 
pherson (1738-96), who produced his startling 
Ossianic poems between 1762 and 1764. 
Malcolm Laing, the Scottish historian, was 
one of the most resolute sceptics regarding 
Macpherson’s alleged discoveries, and he 
devoted a section of his work to a trenchant 
if overdrawn criticism of their character. 
He ge right in asserting that the 
ostensible translator was really the author of 
the ‘ Fragments’ and the ‘Epics’ with which 
he astonished the civilized world, and he is 
certainly fanciful, and sometimes even unjust, 
in many of his attempts to prove him an 
unscrupulous plagiarist. One of the points 
he endeavours to make bears on this question 
of musical footfalls. Macpherson rapturously 
says of an ineffable woman, ‘‘ Loveliness was 
around her as light ; her steps were the music 
of songs,” thereby showing poetic insight 
and feeling kindred with those illustrated 
in the Song of Solomon. Laing feebly says 
that this perfect imagery rests on ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ viii. 488 :— 

Grace was in all her steps, Heaven in her eye, 
In every gesture dignity and love. 

This is not the kind of attack by which 
critical deeds are accomplished ; such tenta- 
tive and futile efforts serve rather to reveal 
the impregnable strength of a fortress than 
to prove the resistless tactics of the assailant. 
Macpherson’s first clause was probably sug- 
gested by Psalm civ. 2, and it may owe 
something to Marlowe’s peerless tribute to 
Helen of Troy, 

Oh! thou art fairer than the evening air, 

Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars ; 
but, when all is said, he is fully entitled to 
credit for the compact splendour and the 
exhaustive brevity of his figure. The subse- 
quent metaphor inevitably suggests that 
which Burns chose from the Scottish song 
for special commendation, but it has, at the 
same time, sufficient individuality to stand 
apart and proclaim its independence. Still, 
it would be of curious interest to know which 
of the two cognate figures had the earlier 
existence. If Jean Adams wrote ‘There’s 
nae Luck about the House,’ it is almost 
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certain that she anticipated Macpherson, for 
in her latter years she was poor and miserable, 
and she died just as he secured his renown. 
Burns says that the song first appeared on 
the streets as a ballad about 1771, and in 
that case it is not likely to have been known 
to Macpherson when he was engaged in 
clothing Ossian with glory. On the other 
hand, if the lyric is Mickle’s he may have 
produced it at the time Burns mentions, and 
he would then be familiar, like everybody 
else, with the Ossianic rhapsodies. There 
remains, of course, the strong probability 
that neither author was indebted to the other, 
and that each is deserving of credit for 
special inspiration. In the meantime this 
conclusion seems unavoidable, and it is im- 
portant that it should be fully admitted, in 
order that Macpherson in particular may get 
bare justice, for his undoubted poetical merits 
fail at present to secure the recognition to 
which they are manifestly entitled. 
Tuomas Bayne. 


ROBERT GREENE’S PROSE WORKS. 
(See ante, pp. 1, 81.) 

I may now deal with Greene’s larger repe- 
titions. 

From the ‘ Princelie Mirrour of Peerelesse 
Modestie’ (Grosart, iii. 18), at the words 
**Be not amazed, mistresse Susanna,” to 
“And with that she cried with a loud voice” 
(28), being Susanna’s remonstrances with the 
Elders, becomes ‘t Bernardo’s discourse to 
Tsabel” in ‘ Never too Late’ (viii. 147-57). At 
that point in the latter piece some sonnets 
intervene: then there are a few passages in 
common (iii. 29; viii. 159, &c.). And on p. 32 
in Susanna’s tale her fine speech after her 
sentence, beginning ‘‘O God, which seest 
the secrets of all hearts,” is put into Isabel’s 
lips on pp. 161 to 163 in ‘Never too Late.’ 
About thirteen pages in all are common to 
the two pieces. Slight alterations (merely 
of names, or in the ———- pronouns) were 
made where required. ; 

From the ‘ Anatomie of Fortune’ (iii. 192) 
the lines “Juno strove but once with Venus, 
and she was vanquished,” to ‘‘make the 
sore more dangerous” (193) appear again in 
‘ Alcida’ (ix. 32), with the difference that the 
salamander is deliberately set aside, after 
having served so faithfully; a few other 
lines (iii. 215 and ix. 34) are common to both 
pieces, but “ Zutho” is changed _to ‘‘Zathe.” 
As this passage is taken from ‘ Euphues and 
his England,’ we learn that ‘*Zutho” is 
correct. 

From the ‘ Carde of Fancie’ (iv. 36 and 38) 


passages concerning the elephant and the 
rose, the roebuck and red cloth, and love 
being a chaos of cares occur again in 
‘Orpharion’ (xii. 28, 29). The elephant’s 
rose is misprinted “ wast” in the latter piece, 
which is indebted to several previous tracts 
in various places. From the ‘Carde of 
Fancie,’ again (73), the stone Garatides and 
the Germander leaf are borrowed into 
‘Orpharion’ (33). And in the latter piece, 
on pp. 35, 37, are passages from the former 
(“Apelles — sop’s Crowe”) at pp. 102, 
103. The same applies to some metaphors 
on p. 42 in ‘Orpharion,’ which found an 
earlier citation (from ‘ Euphues,’ 1 believe) 
in the ‘ Carde of Fancie,’ 115, 116. 

From ‘Planetomachia’ (v. 53), “as she 
stoode in a window...Rodento, amazed at 
the sight of such a heavenly creature” (54), 
to “ wolves to bark against the moone” (not 
Syrian wolves), on p. 55, appears again in 
‘ Perimedes’ (vii. 66, 67). Again, in the same 
tracts, on p. 75 in ‘Planetomachia,’ the 
words “Ah, unhappie Pasylla,” to “play 
the woman and seeke to revenge” (p. 77), 
are transported bodily into ‘ Perimedes’ (vii. 
74-6) with the barest needful changes. I am 
dealing here with verbal repetitions, but it 
is hardly necessary to point out that the 
tales are the same in outline, otherwise so 
many portions would not mortise harmo- 
niously into either composition. 

Dyce has pointed out that Francesco in 
‘Never too Late’ and Roberto in Greene’s 
‘Groatsworth of Wit’ have much in common, 
both characters being pictures of himself, 
and some of their adventures his own. 

More verbal repetitions were obvious in 
my previous article devoted to ‘* Greenisms,” 
these being generally scraps, and not whole- 
sale transferences. And yet more will appear 
presently, for many of Greene’s passages are 
from ‘Euphues,’ practically verbatim, and 
these valuable aids often do duty more than 
once. I will set forth the more prominent 
of these assimilations next. In several cases 
these metaphors, common enough later, are- 
primarily due to Lyly’s ‘ Euphues.’ 


Greene and Huphues. 


To the general subject of Greene’s indebted- 
ness to Lyly I have already referred sufti- 
ciently. A detailed account remains to be: 
furnished. My references are to Arber’s 
valuable reprint of ‘Euphues, the Anatomy 
of Wit’ (1579), coupled with ‘ Euphues and: 
‘his England’ (1580), The pagination runs. 
through, the latter work commencing at 
i 212, and being some fifty pages the longer. 
| My quotations will be from ‘ Euphues,’ with 
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references to where Greene repeats them. 
Several may have been in use earlier, but I 
have not found them. 

1. “ Helen [had] hir scarre in hir chinne, 
which Paris called *Cos Amoris, the whetstone 
of love” (34). ‘* Paris called Helen’s skar, ‘ Cos 
amoris,’ Mourning Garment’ (ix. 171). There 
is a very quaint misprint in Dekker’s ‘ Gull’s 
Horn Book’ (1606), Gros. ii. 212, which is 
explained by this passage: ‘‘ flawes that (like 
the Mole on Hatten’s cheek, being 0s amov7s,) 
stuck upon it......and made it looke most 
lovely.” This is good, but Grosart is excel- 
lent. In his Index (s.v. Hatten) he says, 
** Nott (whose edition is well-known) has an 
odd note. Certainly the Lord Chancellor, 
Hatton, was meant.” I am not again going 
to quote Grosart’s notes. I have not done so 
hitherto. I am sorry I have not Nott’s edition 
to refer to in order to see what he says. 
“Venus had hir Mole in hir cheeke”’ precedes 
the above in ‘Euphues’; Greene has it in 
* Tritameron’ (iii. 52). 

2.“It is proper for the Palme tree to. 
mount, the heavier you loade it the higher it | 
sprowteth...... Nature doth beare sway ” (41). 
“The Palme tree the greater weight it beareth, | 
the straighter it groweth,” ‘Carde of Fancie’ | 
(iv. 183), 1584; *‘The Palme tree, the more | 
it is prest downe, the more it sprowteth uppe,” | 
*Philomela’ (xi. 199), 1592. And iv. 30; ix. 
28, &e. One of the very few Euphuistic | 
passages in Sidney’s ‘Arcadia’ (book iv.): | 
“ According to the wont of highest hearts, | 
like the palm tree striving most upward 
when he is most burdened.” But it is also in 
Primaudaye, chap. v. (1586). 

3. “One yron Mole defaceth the whole 
peece of Lawne. Descend into thine owne con- 
science,” &c. (39; and again 152). ‘* Ladyes 
honors are like white lawnes, which soone are 
stayned with everye Mole,” ‘ Perimedes’ (vii. 
79); “The finest Lawne hath the largest 
moale,” ‘ Mourning Garment’ (ix. 123); “ The 
finest lawne the soonest stained,” ‘The Re- 
pentance’ (xii. 155), 1592. And viii. 45. 

4, ‘* If there be reasoning of divinitie, they 
ery, Que supra nos, nihil ad nos” (46). ‘* En- 
dymion was counted but too rash in falling 
in love with Luna, Que supra nos, nihil ad 
nos, take heede, my sonne...... gaze not with 
the Astronomer,” ‘ Euphues to Philautus’ (vi. 
249), 1587 ; “His Aphorismes are too farre 
fetcht for me, and therefore, Qua supra nos, 
nihil ad nos,” ‘Mourning Garment’ (ix. 185). 
Dekker, a consistent plagiarist, comes in like 
a little popgun: ‘* Quod supra nos: Nihil 
ad nos (they say), that which is above our 
capacitie,” &c., ‘ Wonderfull Yeare’ (Gros. i. 


81), 1603. ‘The proverb was not often quoted. | 


5. “When they shall see the disposition 
the one of the other, the Sympathia of affec- 
tions” (46); “But nature recompensed ye 
dissimilitude of mindes, with a Sympathy of 
bodies” (cbid., 236, and elsewhere in ‘ Eu- 
phues’). ‘And I praie you what Sympathia 
could there bee betweene a livelie youth and 
a dead stone?” ‘ Follie and Love’ (iv. 219), 
1587 ; ‘* Hereafter we may write our loves in 
one Simpathie,” ‘Never too Late’ (viii. 41) ; 
** Jubal exercised Musike, and spent his time 
in practising the simpathy of sundry sounds,” 
‘Mourning Garment’ (ix. 179). Lyly seems 
to have introduced this word. 

6. “Though the Camomill the more it is 
troden and pressed downe, the more it 
spreadeth, yet the Violet,” &c. (46). ‘*The 
herbe tasill, the which the more it is crushed 
the sooner it springeth,...... or the camomill, 
which. the more it is troden with the feete 
the more it flourisheth,’ ‘Arbasto: the 
Anatomie of Fortune,’ 1584. And again in 
Greene (iv. 183, &c.). Whitney has this sen- 


'timent as an emblem of the dock (Greene’s 


ed., ‘Choice of Emblems,’ p. 98). 1586. Cam- 


‘den, Marston, Chapman, and Webster used 


it, besides Shakespeare. Lyly applies it to 
the poppy later in ‘ Euphues’ (1580), p. 291. 
7. “Which if I may obteine, assure your 
selfe, that Damon to his Pythbias, Pilades to 
his Orestes, Tytus to his Gysippus, Theseus 
to his Pirothus, Scipio to his Lelius, was 
never founde more faithfull, then Euphues 
will be to Philautus” (49). I omit italics, as I 


_dow for v. Greene has the first three pairs 


of this gallery in ‘ Follie and Love’ (iv. 211) 
and in ‘A Disputation between a hee and a 
shee Conny-catcher’ (x. 256), 1592. And in 
‘The Royal Exchange’ (vii. 243), 1590: “Such 
was the friendship of Damon and Pythias, of 
Scipio and Lelius, of Pilades and Orestes,. 
and divers others.” We get them continually 
in lesser numbers elsewhere. 

8. ** The foule Toade hath a faire stone in 
his head” (53); and again: “ Experience 
teacheth me that...... the fayrer the stone is 
in the Toades head, the more pestilent the 
poyson is in hir bowelles ” (327). “ Experience 
teacheth me that the fairer the stone is in the 
Toades head, the more pestilent is the poison 
in hir bowels,” ‘Arbasto’ (iii. 209). The 
toadstone is an old myth, familiar from ‘As 
You Like It,’ II. i.; but it was popularized 
and developed by Lyly. 

9. “ Thesea Crab swimmeth alwayes against 


the streame” (61). “With the crabbe 


swimme against the stream,” ‘ Planeto- 
machia’(v. 115). And again ix. 32, &e. 
10. ‘* The Hart beeing perced with the dart, 


runneth out of hand to the hearb Dictamnum. 


if 
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and is healed” (61). “The Deere being 
stroken though never so deep, feedeth on the 
herb Dictaninum [sic], and forth with is 
healed,” ‘ Carde of Fancie’ (iv. 58). In Virgil 
(‘En.,’ xii.) and in Pliny. 

11. “Albeit their heartes seem tender, yet 
they harden them lyke the stone of Sicilia, 
the which the more it is beaten the harder it 
is” (56). ‘Shee will prove lyke the Stone of 
Silicia, which the more it is beaten the harder 
it is,” ‘Carde of Fancie’ (iv. 46). Which is 
the wiser here? ‘* The stones of Sicillia” are 
used again for another purpose in Greene’s 
* Vision ’ (xii. 202). Many misprints in Greene 
are corrected in this manner. 

H. C. Harr. 


(To be conttrued.) 


FOUR ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES. 

Bayonet.—' H.E.D.’ throws some doubt on 
‘the usual derivation from Bayonne. But 1 
think the etymologists have the support 
of history in maintaining the traditional 
derivation. ‘H.E.D.’ quotes Des Accords 
(1583) for the phrase “bayonnettes de 
Bayonne.” This is pretty early evidence, 
considering that the bayonet appears to have 
been used in the modern way eae after the 
Wars of the League. Voltaire, to be sure, 
in the ‘ Henriade’ (chant viii.) mentions the 
use of this weapon in the battle of Ivry 
(1590) :— 
Au mousquet réuni le sanglant coutelas 
Déja de tous cotés porte un double trépas. 
Cette arme que jadis, pour dépeupler la terre, 
Dans Baionne inventa le démon de la guerre, 
Rassemble en méme temps, digne fruit de l’enfer, 
Ce qu’ont de plus terrible et la flamme et le fer. 
But in a note he says: ‘La baionnette au 
bout du fusil ne fut en usage que long-temps 
apres. Le nom de _ baionnette vient de 
Baionne, ow l'on fit les premi¢res baionnettes.” 

Marquee.—This word is doubtless Fr. mar- 
guise. But no English dictionary, as far as 
1 know, has explained the exact meaning of 
marquise. Dr. Skeat explains simply, ‘‘a 
large tent, orig. a tent for a marchioness or 
lady of rank.” This explanation is pictur- 
esque, but neither exact nor historical. A 
marquise is not strictly a tent, and is not 
intended for a lady of high rank. The word 
is defined in the dictionary of the French 
Academy (ed. 1786) as follows: ‘* Terme qui 
est en usage parmi les gens de guerre, pour 
signifier, une tente de toile, qu’un oflicier 
fait tendre par-dessus sa tente, pour y ¢tre 
d’autant plus a4 l’abri des injures de lair.” 
Hatzfeld explains: “Toile tendue au-dessus 
-des tentes d’officier.” The word is, no doubt, 


a figurative use of marquise, the wife of a 
marquis. 

Monkey. — Prof. Skeat derives this word 
from Moneke, the name of the ape’s son in 
‘Reinke de Vos,’ a version of the Beast Epic. 
published a.p. 1498. He connects the wor 
Voneke with the Ital. mona, a monkey, and 
madonna, my lady. I think another etymo- 
logy is possible. It should be noted that in 
* Reinke’ nearly all the names of the animals 
are real names, or »et-names of men and 
women, as, for instance, Boldewin ; Hinze, pet- 
name of //invek (Henry); Liitke, pet-name 
of Ludolf; Metke, pet-name of Jechthild 
(Matilda); Reinke, pet-name of Reyinhart. 
Is it not possible that .J/oneke may be the 
Koseform of a Christian name also? It has 
been suggested in Germania, xiv. 216, xvi. 
303, that JJoneke is a Koseform of the Chris- 
tian name Simon. Such decapitated forms 
for pet-names are, of course, extremely com- 
mon in Italy and Germany. Scmon would 
be a good name for an ape from association 
with Lat. stmus, Gr. flat-nosed, stmia, 
an ape. Cp. ‘ Pug.’ 

Puper.— How are we to account for the form 
paper? Is it to be explained as an irregular 
form of M.E. and A.F. papi, adopted from 
Lat. papyrus, as suggested by *H.E.D.,’ or 
as directly representing a Romanic form 
paperum or paperum? Is the -er in paper to 
be accounted for by suffix-contamination, 
-er for the unusual -27? or is it due toa 
tomanic -é- or -er-? The same difficulty 
meets us in the French papier (whence 
G. papier), which cannot be explained by the 
Latin form. A Romanic form paperum is 
required to account for Welsh pabwyr, the 
wick of a lamp or candle, for which a reed 
was formerly used ; compare O. Ital. papero 
(papejo, papeo), a wick, a gunner’s match ; see 
Florio. A Romanic form is required to 
explain Flemish popyer, a bulrush, whence 
Poperingen, orig. the bulrush people; also 
Span. and Port. papel, Catalonian paper. 
There is a possibility that the Eng. word 
paper may be due to a continental Romanic 
form introduced through commerce. 

A. L. MayHew. 


Harvest-Trme.—There is not much of the 
romantic in harvest-time work in the corn- 
fields nowadays. The human harvester is 
superseded by the machine harvester, which 
cuts, gathers, and binds a sheaf in one opera- 
tion, and does in one working day more than 
six men could do in three under the old 
system; yet there is no better result now 
financially, if the cry of hard times is to be 
believed, than was the case sixty years ago, 
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when an ordinary harvest-time in good 
weather lasted quite two months. Those 
who know the harvest customs of sixty 
years ago must regret that such have 
passed, never to be revived, for these are 
days of implements, which have all but 
pushed out the human harvester. 

In the Midland villages of sixty years ago 
the harvest-time was brighter and sunnier 
than now seems to be the case; every man, 
woman, and child went forth into the fields 
to help the farmer, and win the “ extra wage 
for harvest” which was one of the con- 
ditions of farming work, as is still the case 
even when only machines are employed. 
When the first cornfield was ready for the 
sickle or scythe, word was passed round, and 
early on a morning the sicklemen or scythe- 
men with the gatherers and binders were at 
the field. The gatherers of the sheaves and 
the binders were generally the wives and 
children of the men, and the whole work of 
the harvest was of the nature of a family 
outing, and at that a most pleasant though 
hard-working one if the weather was good. 

On some farms the work began by the 
pleasing ceremony of the farmer himself 
taking the sickle and cutting the first hand- 
fuls, or making the first sweep with the 
scythe. Then the reapers or mowers fell in 
one by one behind the leader, the women and 
children, as gatherers and binders, following 
in their wake. The first stop was when the 
leader wanted to sharpen. He said, ‘‘ Now,” 
and all stopped at the end of his sickle cut 
or scythe swing. Then came the music of 
half a dozen tools sharpening as the stone 
rasped the steel blades, and in the case of 
scythes the sound of each in a different note 
was far from unpleasing, the newest and 
broadest blades making the deepest notes, 
the worn ones the higher. The sharpening 
pause was as often as not the time for “’low- 
ance” as well, when from the wooden kegs 
or stone bottles came the welcome “ guggle, 
guggle,” of the home-brewed as it fell into 
the horn ale-tots provided for that purpose. 
These ale-tots of horn were held to be the 
best for harvest drinkings, the liquor drunk 
in this way being cooler and sweeter than in 
any other form, and far before that of “suck- 
ing the monkey,” as liquor drunk from a 
bottle was called. The tots were emptied at 
a drain, all except a few drops, and a curious 
action was that of each man tossing the last 
drops from the horn to the ground by a twist 
of the wrist, a custom that was always carried 
out. The drink for the women and children 
was beer made of herbs, or milk. 

Eleven o'clock was the first stopping for a 


meal, when the workers sat down on the cut: 
corn, or sheltered from the sun behind the 
shocks, each shock made up by seven sheaves, 
which the binders had built as the work 
went on. This meal was generous in kind, 
but plain—bread, cheese, or bacon, with ale, 
beer, and milk for drink. The food came 
from the farmhouse quite ready for use, in 
deep baskets lined and covered with snow- 
white cloths. It was the pride of the farmer’s 
wife to send out each day fresh, good, and 
wholesome food—the bread, cheese, and 
bacon of a kind for quality seldom met with 
now, everything home-made. 

The work went on after this with breaks 
for “drinkings” to the ‘four o'clock,” as the 
second meal in the field was called. When 
dusk was near, the leader stopped the whole 
harvest gang, and then the rest of the eatables 
and drinkables were finished before going 
home. The first day’s work of harvest was 
trying to the best hands, but all considered 
it pleasurable work. Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


“Coop,” To Trap.—The opening sentence 
of a story, ‘Charley’s “Coup,”’ by Mr. Jack 
London, in the July number of Zhe Pall 
Mall Magazine, reads thus :— 

“Charley called it a ‘coup,’*having heard Neil 
Partington use the term; but I think he misunder- 
stood the word, and thought it meant ‘coop,’ to 
catch, to trap.” 

Coop is not given in Hotten’s ‘Slang 
Dictionary,’ though therein is “Cooper, to 
destroy, spoil, settle, or finish”; but the 
following illustrative paragraph is from Zhe 
Observer of Sunday, 28 July, 1805, repub- 
lished in that journal of 30 July, 1905 :— 

“One of the large schooners belonging to the 
Boulogne flotilla was lately brought into the Downs 
under the following circumstances :—An American 
Creole, bound, some time since, from Philadelphia 
to Amsterdam, was, according to their phrase, 
‘silver cooped,’ that is getting the American sea- 
men into a state of intoxication, putting money 
into their pockets, and afterwards swearing 
them in as having enlisted in the Batavian ser- 
vice. This stratagem was made use of in the case 
of the Creole, who was forced on board a large 
steamer, bound, with forty others, along shore 
from Dunkirk to Boulogne. Indignant at the treat- 
ment he had met with, he determined to extricate 
himself. On Thursday se’night, himself and two 
others, the mate and the master, sailed with the 
flotilla. The Creole contrived to make the master 
and the other man inebriated and persuaded them 
to turn in to sleep, and he would take the helm. 
In the course of the night he steered for the English 


land. 
Atrrep F. Rossins. 


Vane or Kent.—John West, of Tunbridge, 
in the county of Kent, yeoman, otherwise 
called John a Vane, of Tunbridge, yeoman, 
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was called to answer Thomas a Ventre on a 
plea why he did not pay him 10. which he 
owed him, and unjustly detained; and 
Thomas, by John Benge, his attorney, says 
that he, on 26 September in the third year o 
the reign of the king that now is, at Tun- 
bridge, demised to the same John Vane the 
manor of Hilden with its appurtenances in 
Tunbridge, except 10s. 7}/. of rent and the 
rent of four peppercorns, two ploughshares, 
three hens, and twenty-four eggs, parcel of 
the manor aforesaid, to have and to hold the 
manor aforesaid, except the above, to John 
Vane and his assigns, from Michaelmas next 
following for seven years at a rent of five 
mares. Vane had neglected to pay the rent ; 
hence the action. By John Nethersole, his 
attorney, he asks leave to imparle the 
plaintiff, which is granted (De Banco, 847, 
Trin. 13 E. IV. m. 158). 

It seems not unlikely that John West or 
his father changed his name on his marriage 
with Vane. If this is so, further light may 
be obtainable on the much disputed history 
of the Vane family. Mark W. Butten. 

Ealing. 


“ JIGGERY - POKERY.” — The expression 
“ Hickery-puckery,” which Mr. Jas. PLatr 
justly styles (ante, p. 87) singular, brings 
to mind one, of apparently a similar con- 
struction, which in years gone by I was 
in the habit of constantly hearing, viz., 
“ Jiggery-pokery.” This was an expression 
then (and may be it is still) in everyday 
use with the conjuring fraternity and many 
other showmen, where their aim was to 
delude the public. Jts meaning seems to be 
closely allied to that of the phrase alluded 
to by Mr. Pratt, which we may take to be 
trickery. The expression which I now give was 
rather forcibly brought to memory within 
the last week, when I came across two men 
disputing over some matter; one, shaking his 
clenched fist at the other, said menacingly, 
“Mind! I'll have no jiggery-pokery about 
it,” which seemed to imply that he fancied 
some subterfuge was intended. Of course, I 
know that, although the sound of the two 
expressions shows some similarity, their 
origin may be widely different, so I should 
like to have expert opinion on the matter. 

W. E. Harvanp-OXx ey. 
Westminster. 


Henry Lucas.—I have been reading in 
the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ the article on Henry 
Lucas, founder of the Cambridge Mathe- 
matical Professorship. It omits, I see, one 
or two interesting points connected with 
him. It does not mention, for instance, that 


he belonged to the Middle Temple. His entry 
is thus recorded on the books of that Inn :— 


“February 6, 1605.—Henry Lucas, son and heir 
of Edward Lucas, of Thriplow, co. Cambridge, 


f | Esqg., deceased.” 


In the account given of him in the ‘Dict. 
Nat. Biog. he is represented as dying on 
22 July, 1663. I think there must be an 
error here, as this date does not accord with 
an entry in the Temple Church register of 
burials. A copy of this, furnished to me by 
the late Dr. Vaughan, Master of the Temple, 
runs thus :— 

‘*TLucas.—Henry Lucas, of the Middle Temple, 
Esq: was buried in the high Chancell under Serj‘ 
Turner’s Moniment the one and twentieth day of 
July, 1663.” 

It has sometimes been imagined that the 
above Henry Lucas belonged to the family 
of Lucases residing at Guilsborough; but 
this would appear to be incorrect, as the 
latter bear different arms. 

The Lucases of Thriplow were of the same 
stock as the well-known family who were 
settled in Suffolk as early as 1180. This race 
owned numerous manors in that county, one 
of which was Little Saxham. Here Thomas 
Fitz Lucas, secretary to Jasper, Duke of 
Bedford, Solicitor - General, 19 Hen. VILI., 
erected a fine mansion, and the church at 
one time contained many striking monu- 
ments to the Lucas family. 

John Lucas, third son of this Thomas Fitz 
Lucas, removed to Colchester, and became 
the founder of the Essex branch. Of these 
the more noted were Sir Thomas Lucas, Knt., 
of Lexden, and his brothers, Lord Lucas of 
Shenfield, and Sir Charles Lucas, Knt., the 
defender of Colchester, who, along with Sir 
George Lisle, was shot, by the order of 
Lord Fairfax, when the town surrendered, 
28 August, 1648. Their sister Margaret 
became the wife of William Cavendish, the 
loyal Duke of Newcastle. 

Mary, daughter of the first Lord Lucas, was 
created Baroness Lucas of Crud well, Wilts, and 
carried with her several of the family estates 
on her marriage to Anthony de Grey, Earl 
of Kent. (Rev.) J. Strarron, 

Master of Lucas’s Hospital, Wokingham. 


EASTER BY THE JULIAN AND GREGORIAN 
StyLes.—Now that the attention of almanac- 
makers is being turned towards 1906, and the 
time is approaching when others will follow 
them in this, it may be of some interest to 
point out that Easter Day next year will fall 
on the same actual day by both styles of the 
calendar, though we shall call it 15 April, 
and those of the Eastern Church 2 April. 
This coincidence has not happened for ten 
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years ; it fell so last time on two successive 
ears, viz., 1895 and 1896. But this will not 
e the case next time, Easter Day in 1907 
falling by the Julian calendar five weeks 
after its date by the Gregorian. 
W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


Mopern AtcHEmMy: MAKING Dramonps.— 
Now and anon comes an announcement from 
Paris or another learned centre that a savant 
has at last discovered a method for the trans- 
mutation of a base metal, such as lead, into 
silver or gold. Has the literature of these 
attempts ever been made the subject of 
bibliographic investigation? The mere pos- 
sibility (#) of such a discovery being made is 
profoundly suggestive of many sociological 
problems. 

Of indirect bearing on the same topic is 
the production of genuine diamonds by 
artificial processes. On this a few refer- 
ences follow :— 

The Making of Diamonds.—Chambers’s Journal, 
_— vol. Ixxix.; series 6, vol. v. (1901-1902) : 

Perkin, F. M. A New Method of making Dia- 
monds. — Public Opinion, xxix., No. 4 (26 July, 
1900): 112. Originally appeared in ature, London. 

Sherard, Robert H. How Real Diamonds are 
mad: out of Sugar.—Pearson’s Magazine, ix. 260-4. 
Illustrated. 

There is said to be an article on the same 
sulject in The Anglo-American Magazine, iii. 
28,to which I have not access at this writing. 

EvuGene F. McPrKe. 

Chicago, U.S. 


dow THE ENGLISH PREss OBTAINED CoPrEs 
OF THE TREATY OF PEACE, 1815.—In a book 
jist published by H. Bouillant, Paris, entitled 
*Mory & Cie., 1804-1904,’ by Henri Mory, 
ai interesting account is given of this. It 
appears that Nicolas Alexandre Toussaint 
Vory, who founded the firm at Calais, was 
‘orresponding clerk to the English Post 
Jftice, and had the exclusive privilege of the 
ransmission of English journals to the Con- 
iinent, as well as the forwarding of foreign 
ournals to England. The text of the treaty 
— in the Montteur of the 26th of 
November. Mory at once started a courier, 
who reached Calais on the following morning 
at ten o’clock. The wind was favourable, 
and he arrived in London at nine the same 
evening, having accomplished the journey in 
thirty-three hours. The treaty appeared the 
following morning in all the London papers, 
where the French ambassador read it for 
the first time. It was not until the same 
day that the official news was received at 
Calais. JouNn C. Francis. 


Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Recisters Soucut.-—Je serais 
trés-reconnaissant & qui voudra bien me 
donner des renseignements aux trois ques- 
tions suivantes. 

1. Oui se trouve le manuscrit original de 
Jean Stillingflete “de nominibus fundatorum 
Hospitalis 8. Johannis Jerusalem in Anglia,” 
dont une copie du XVII° siécle se trouve a la 
bibliothéque du College of Arms a Londres? 

2. Ow se trouvent les chartes concernant le 
Temple publiées par Dugdale “ex autograph’ 
in turri beatz Marie Ebor’”? Ya-t-il quelqu’un 
a York qui puisse me rechercher ces chartes 
et me les photographier ? 

3. Ot se trouve le registre de Guillaume 
Grenefeld, archevéque d’York. dont des 
extraits concernant le concile d’York en 1311 
ont été publi¢s dans les ‘Concilia Magne 
Britanniz’ (London, 1737), ii. pp. 393-401 ? 

Le Marquis D’ALBON. 

Paris, VII., 17, Rue Vaneau. 


Georce III.’s Daucutrers.— Where can be 
be found any biographical information about 
the different daughters of George III., espe- 
cially Princess Sophia and Princess Amelia, 
in historical works, private memoirs, pub- 
lished or unpublished, portraits or engrav- 
ings, &e. ? F. REBouL. 

2, Avenue Victor Hugo, Nogent-sur-Marne. 


WueeEL as A Sympot In Reticioy. — Can 
any one say in what way is the wheel a 
symbol of religion? I have been referred to 
Seribner’s Magazine, vol. xxii. p. 733, and 
cannot find it. I shall be glad if any one 
can supply me with the explanation given in 
Seribner. JAS. MATTHEWS. 

Public Library, Newport, Mon. 

[The wheel of the sun-god’s chariot becomes an 
emblem of the sun himself. The spokes of the 
wheel constitute a species of cross. The subject is 
inexhaustible. See Grimm, ‘ Deutsche Mythologie,’ 
ii. 585; H. Gaidoz, ‘ Le Dieu Gaulois du Soleil et le 
Symbolisme de la Roue’; Revue Archéologique, LII. 
Série, iv. pp. 14 sqgg.; and the writings of Mann- 
hardt, Frazer, &c. 

Gipson, Cu. Notre 81.— Can any of 
your readers say where an explanation is 
to be found of agzporéAexvs (Anna Comnena, 
‘ Alexias,’ iii. 10)? Gibbon seems to accept 
the meaning “flash of lightning”; but this 
does not seem to afford any sense in the 
passage, and Gibbon only speaks of himself 
as groping out a meaning for the sentence in 
which the word occurs. I do not find the 
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word in Liddell and Scott, Pape, Sophocles, 
or Contopoulos. E. T. Burcu. 


LABYRINTH AT Pompem.—Has the labyrinth 
shown in the tessellated pavement in the 
House of the Labyrinth at Pompeii ever been 
photographed or engraved? and, if so, where 
can a copy of it be obtained? No one seemed 
to know either on the spot or in Naples. As 
a rule the thing one wants is the very sub- 
ject that the camera has never cared to see. 

Sr. 


CarpInaL Mézzoranti.—I should like to 
know who was the author of a pamphlet on 
Cardinal Mezzofanti, of which the title-page 
reads :— 

“‘TIl Cardinale Mezzofanti: sua vita, sua cono- 
scenza delle lingue, e la sua biblioteca. Estratto 
dal? Université Catholique. Bologna, 1857, Tipi 
delle Scienze, Piazza 8. Martino, Palazzo Foldi.” 
Svo. pp. 24. 

I do not find any reference to it in Dr. 
Russell’s life of the great linguist. 
Wituiam E. A. Axon. 

Manchester. 


GytHa, MorHer or Harotp II.—I shall 
be grateful to any one who can direct me to 
sources of information regarding Gytha, wife 
of Godwin, and mother of Harold II. There 
is no biographical notice of her in the ‘D.N.B? 
I am specially anxious to ascertain the date 
of her death. HELGA. 


STANIHURST: Watsiz.—Can any one tell 
me the name of the wife of Richard Stani- 
hurst, Mayor of Dublin in 1489? Their son 
Nicholas (father of James Stanihurst, the 
Speaker) married Catherine Walsie. Who 
were these Walsies? and what were their 
arms? KATHLEEN Warp. 

Castle Ward, Downpatrick. 


Oscar Wiupe’s ‘ De Prorunpts.’—I under- 
stand that a German translation of this 
work appeared in Berlin prior to the edition 
recently published by Methuen & Co. in 
London, although both the title-page and 
— of the latter suggest that it is the 

rst and complete edition from the MS. Is 
it a fact that the translation did appear first. 
and that it contained many passages omitted 
from the English edition? Why were these 

assages omitted without an explanation ? 
s the German translation easy to procure ? 
Does a trustworthy bibliography exist of 
Wilde’s works ? C. B. 


Sr. PaAuLINUS AND THE Swate. — With 


respect to the great number of baptisms in the 
river Swale credited to Paulinus, the honour 
appears to be claimed by some writers for 


the Swale in Yorkshire, by other writers for 
the Kentish Swale. Is there any trustworthy 
authority for the number, the year and time 
of year, or the exact place?) JoHN OATEs. 


Ante, a 101, occurs the sentence, ‘“ They stood 
outside of the western gate.” Is not the “of” 
in italic type superfluous here —also after 
such words as approve, inside, &e.? I should 
be glad of any information dea.ing with this 
question of the use or omission of “of” in 
such cases. F. Howarp CoLiiys. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
To maintain 
The day against the moment: and the year 
Against the day. 
I have seen this ascribed to Tennyson, but 
cannot find it. In any case I require the 
exact reference, as well as the name of the 
author. R. E. FRANCILLON. 


The following is arranged, I rather think, 
as a glee or part-song. Who is the author of 
the words ? 

Could a man be secure 
That his life would endure, 
As of old, for a thousand long years, 
Like the patriarchs of old, 
What deeds might he do! 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


What is the correct version, and who is 
the author, of the following !— 
There is so much good in the worst of us, 
And so much bad in the best of us, 
That it hardly behoves any of us 
To talk about the rest of us. 
E. M. Dey, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Like as the waves make for the pebbled shore 
So do our minutes hasten to their end. 


E. H. A. 


KinG JOHN POISONED BY A Toap.— There 
is a story that through the agency of a monl 
King John was poisoned by the blood of + 
toad. What is the earliest authority for thi 
fable? I have seen what seems to be a six 
teenth-century engraving of the monk pre 
paring the potion. It was a cutting from ¢ 
printed book. In what volume Mag it occur’ 


D. E. 


THe ALMSMEN, WESTMINSTER ABBEY.—I] 
have been seeking for a considerable period 
for information concerning this small body 
of men, the origin being, I believe, of a 
respectable antiquity. So far my search has 
been without success. May I ask for the 
help of readers of ‘N. & Q.’ in the matter ? 

(Miss) JenNIE LAVENDER. 

2, Surbiton Park Terrace, Kingston-on-Thames, 
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Famous Pictures as Sicns.—Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me of shops which 
have used reproductions of famous pictures 
as signs? There are one or two interesting 
examples of the use of Moroni’s picture of ‘A 
Tailor’ (in the National Gallery} for outside 
certain tailors’ shops. 

DE CorDovA. 


Pictures oF SCENES IN ‘JULIUS C#SAR’ 
AND ‘RomMEo AND JULIET.’—Can any readers 
help me with information regarding pictures 
painted by well-known artists illustrating 
scenes or incidents in Shakespeare’s ‘Julius 
Cesar’ and ‘Romeo and Juliet’? 

F. HERBERT. 


DarwintaAN CHAIN oF ARGUMENT.—Who 
is the author of the whimsical argument that 
British military brawn and muscular skill 
are largely dependent upon the number of 
old maids in Great Britain? The argument 
is as follows :— 

* British military brawn and muscular skill are 
the result of eating an abundance of good mutton ; 
good mutton is grown from the best clover; the 
clover is best where the bees are thickest ; the bees 
are thickest where the mice are fewest; the mice 
are fewest where cats do most abound ; where cats 
are gathered together, there are old maids also.” 

I had thought that it all belonged to 
Spencer, but Lord Avebury writes me :— 

“ The first part of the sequence is, of course, due 
to Darwin, and I had thought Huxley brought in 
the old maids ; Spencer, however, may have added 
the Empire.” 

D. M. 


Jackson, Ohio. 

[‘ Darwinism,’ by A. R. Wallace (1889), p. 20, 

uotes the sequence from the clover to the cats as 

arwin’s. Darwin connects the humble-bee and 
the clover in his ‘ Origin of Species,’ p. 117 (Murray's 
edition, 1900).] 


CHESS BETWEEN MAN AND His MAKER.—I 
should be much obliged if any of your 
readers could tell me with whom originated 
the comparison of life to a game of chess 
played between man and his Maker. I am 
acquainted with Retsch’s etching of ‘The 
Game of Chess,’ in which the players are 
man and the enemy of mankind ; but I feel 
sure I have also seen the former comparison. 
A similar idea is, of course, found in Omar 
Khayyam. C. M. Hupson. 


PREMONSTRATENSIAN ABBEYS.—There are, 
I understand, twenty-seven or twenty-nine 
of these abbeys in England. Can any reader 
of ‘N. & give a list of them? A _ partial 
list was given some years ago in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
but never completed. 

T. Cann Huaues, M.A., F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 


Tue NotHe, Wreymoutu. — Can any of 
your correspondents tell me the derivation 
of “ The Nothe,” Weymouth, where volunteers 
are now encamped ? E. 8S. C. 


PeeraGe TitLes: Is it 
known why the titles Earl of Devonshire 
(1618) and Duke of Devonshire (1694) were 
adopted? The Cavendishes appear to have 
had no family connexion with that county ; 
also the Duke does not possess a single acre 
of land in Devonshire. Their marquisate 
refers to Derbyshire (Hartington). e find 
in very many cases that titles and acreage 
do not go together. At the time of the 
creations of the Earland Duke of Devonshire 
the ancient title Earl of Devon (=Devon- 
shire) was dormant. Again, the present 
title Earl of Derby is sometimes claimed 
for the county and also for the town of 
Derby. Has the title any connexion with 
Derbyshire? 

Also, what reasons, if any, had Sir Thomas 
Osborne, the second baronet, afterwards the 
first Duke of Leeds (1694), which Mr. Burke 
(‘Peerage’) informs me refers to Kent, the 
English home for a long period of the Norman 
Osbornes, for taking as his jist title that 
of the Scotch Dunblaine, and later, for his 
marquisate, that of the Welsh Carmarthen ? 
He surrendered the Dunblaine title, and 
it was conferred on his son Peregrine, who 
became the second Duke of Leeds.  Lvx, 


CumBERLAND D1atect.—The discussion on 
the word “ lonning” (ante, p. 70) suggests a 
question and answer in the Cumbrian dialect, 
familiar to me over fifty years ago, through 
association with certain Cumberland_lads. 
Not having seen the words in print, I give 
them as well as I can from sound: ‘** Theeau 
thee [th sounded as in “think ”] kittles, what 
mun ye do wi’ it?” “Scrat it.’ 

Perhaps some reader will supply the trans- 
lation. HENRY SMYTH. 

Edgbaston. 


Rocer Ascuam: “ScHEDULE.” — What is 
the proper pronunciation of Ascham’s name? 
Everybody in London calls him Asham, 
although I know in Yorkshire a firm of manu- 
facturers of the name of Askham. 

In connexion with this subject, I may state 
that I have heard Americans pronounce the 
word schedule as skedule. They were people 
who would use the word every day in 
business. L. L. K. 

{In ‘The Middle Temple Records’ for 1554 the 
name is spelt Roger Askam. We are unfamiliar 
with the pronunciation you mention as customary 
in London.] 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
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Beylics. 
YORKSHIRE DIALECT. 
(10 S. iy. 102.) 

Mr. DUNNINGTON-JEFFERSON’S — excellent 
and stimulating paper on the Yorkshire 
dialect has impelled me to add a few notes. 
In this part of the sister county of Lincoln— 
that is to say, the wapentakes of Manley 
and Corringham—we always speak of the 
“tatie demuck,” not ‘‘demick,” as in York- 
shire; but I have frequently heard the latter 
form used here by men who have been 
engaged in the potato trade and whose *‘ come 
fra” has been the neighbourhood of Leeds or 
Manchester. It once led to a curious mis- 
understanding. When the potato disease 
had but recently spread over the Isle of 
Axholme, the late Rev. James Aspinall, a 
former rector of Althorpe, was talking to 
some neighbouring farmers on a_ political 
question of the hour, and in support of a 
statement he had made he quoted 7'he 
Spectator. newspaper. ‘‘ Well, really me,” 
exclaimed one of his auditors, “what queer 
names them Lunnun chaps does give to their 
newspapers nowadays! 


Why, I lay owt! 


bend, to warp, to sink in the middle ; a gate 
or a door “sags” when made of wood not 
properly dried. To cave in as a bank does 
when undermined or when the batter is too 
steep is commonly pronounced “cauve,” and 
the soil which slips down is called the 
“cauf.” <A little boy was standing watching 
some labourers at work on the bank of a 
drain ; one of the men suddenly called out to 
his fellow-workmen, ‘t Tak heed, lads, there’s 
a cauf commin.” The child did not know 
this meaning of the word, so gazed around 
him, thinking he should see one of his father’s 
valves coming to join the party. John 
Wesley, as quoted in ‘N. & Q.,’ 4 8. xii. 166, 
says, “ He was sitting cleaving stones, when 
the rock calved in upon him.” With us a stile 
is a “steel,” not a “stee.” A ‘“stee” is a 
ladder ; the word is in constant use. ‘To 
John Pickerin for a stee ” (Kirton-in-Lindsey 
Churchwardens’ Accounts, 1623). 

The word ‘‘asshet” I never heard in 
Lincolnshire, and from inquiries I have made 
I have come to the conclusion that it is 
obsolete. It once existed in the south of the 
county, for in an inventory of the goods of 
the Gild of the B.V. Mary of Boston, taken in 
1534, we find “tan assett of Syluer xx ounces.” 


they ve called that paper th’ parson’s talk- | We lead our corn and hay, and do not talk of 
ing on The Speckt-tater all upon account o’ us | 
by th’ Trent Side hevin’ th’ tatie-demmuck.” | do, except when we have it on our backs. 


I do not call to mind hearing ‘ market- 
fresh” from a genuine Lincolnshire tongue. 


“Market-merry” is our term, though “fresh,” | 


standing alone, is in common use for slightly 
the worse for drink. The following was said 
in answer to inquiries made by me a few 
days after our summer fair: “I didn’t see 
nobody drunk-—no, nor not to say fresh ; but 
there was two or three what you may call 
market-merry like.” 

‘*Gare” or “ gareing” has the same mean- 
ing here as in Yorkshire ; but ‘ gareing” is 
by far the commoner term. “ Vij landes and 
ij garinges cont. iij acres” occurs in a terrier 
of lands of John Dyon in Little Carlton in 
1574; and in asurvey of the manor of Kirton- 
in-Lindsey, taken in 1787, mention is made 
of “ the gare in the great ings.” ‘‘ Delfin” I 
do not remember to have heard ; but “ delf” 
occurs here, meaning a drain that has been 
delved out—not a natural beck. “For setting 
fences and cutting a delf, 14 days, 2U. 2s.” 
(Bottesford Moors Accounts, 1812). Phineas 
Fletcher uses “delft.” He says :— 

Some lesser delfts, the fountain’s bottom sounding 

Draw out the baser streams.” , 

‘Purple Island,’ III. 13. 

No one here would use “ sag ” as the equiva- 

lent for caving in. With us “sag” means to 


| 


carrying it, as the agricultural newspapers 
This use of the word “lead” points to time 
when the traffic of the country was carried 
on by packhorses, which were led in single 
file. 
Owre carte shal be lede 
And fecchen vs vytailles. 
* Piers the Plowman,’ B text, pass. ij. 1. 179. 


“Wick” is still retained by us in the sense 
of alive, lively. An active child is ‘as wick 
as an eel.” you afraid of going across 
the churchyard in the dark?” a young lady 
inquired of an old woman. The reply was, 
“ Lor’ bless yer noi, miss! It isn’t dead uns 
I'm scar’d on, it’s wick uns.” “I niver knew 
such an a thing afore in all my wick,” was 
said to the writer some thirty years ago by 
a person dwelling at Ashby, near Brigg. 
heard at the village of Yaddlethorpe, some 
five years after, a mother scolding her child. 
Among other threats, she said, “ [’ll skin ye 
wick.” This threat with us usually takes 
the more modern form of “I'll skin ye alive.” 
The older spelling ‘‘ quick” is nearly extinct 
anes when used regarding the thorn plants 
of which hedges are made. You still some- 
times hear of a ‘*quickset-hedge.” In 1708 
Arthur Younge, of Keadby, bequeathed to 
his son all his farm implements and “all my 
other quick cattle.” 
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The modern schoolmaster for the most 
part understands not our local speech, for he 
can find little or nothing about it in his 
text-books, so sometimes he wages relentless 
war upon it ; but this is far better, inasmuch 
as it stimulates opposition, than the con- 
tempt of certain others, who regard it as 
“‘ungenteel ” to use any words not to be found 
in their pocket dictionaries. To people of 
both these classes I would commend the 
words of Sir Thomas More, as quoted by 
Abbot Gasquet in his ‘Eve of the Reforma- 
tion’: “It ever was, and still is, lawful 
enough...... to call anything in English by 
whatever word Englishmen by common 
custom agree upon” (p. 268). 

Epwarp PEacock. 

Wickentree House, Kirton-in- Lindsey. 


Perhaps a few notes may be permitted 
upon the excellent article on the Yorkshire 
dialect at the above reference. 

Being from home, I cannot compare it 
with the ‘English Dialect Dictionary,’ but 
I feel confident that this monumental work 
has recorded very fully all the information 
noted in the article, and a very great deal 
more, for it all seems extremely familiar to 
me. 

It is a very common saying that “the 
Norman invasion has not affected the 
dialects.” I have always maintained the con- 
trary, because the facts prove it. I note, for 
example, that amongst the words cited are 
pnarlous,” literally “perilous” ; “insult,” in 
the sense of ‘‘assault”; “notches,” in the 
sense of runs at cricket; “stattus,” a local 
name for statute fairs; “rotten,” a rat; 
“looance,” an allowance; “ carrion,” a carrion- 
crow ; ‘‘chimbly,” achimney ; “corves,” coal- 
boxes ; “otchin,” an urchin. Surely some at 
least of these are of Norman origin. Such is 
notably the case with respect to bullocks ; 
they are not called by the English name 
of “bullocks,” but by the French name of 
“beasts” ; and I believe that in many parts 
the ¢ in “beasts” is dropped. Whether medi- 
cine is called by the name of “ medicine” or 
of “stuff,” in either case the name is French. 
If a Yorkshireman says “I’ve no objection,” 
it can hardly be maintained that “objection” 
is either of English or of Scandinavian origin. 
In fact, the old and long-established fancy 
that our dialects contain no Norman words 
is due to pre-scientific days, when assertions 
were made without reference to research. 

There is no difficulty as to goatstock. A 
gote is a ditch, and a stock is a log of wood ; 
so a gotestock is a piece of wood aid across 
a ditch. 

But I doubt if Queldrick can mean “ ridge 


of quail,” precisely because guaz is Norman ; 
and Micklegate means great street rather 
than little street. Wa ter W. SKEAT. 


I am afraid that Mr. J. J. DUNNINGTON- 
JEFFERSON’s patriotic contention that York- 
shiremen do not drop the 2 would have to be 
relinquished if he were to widen the circle of 
his acquaintance in ‘the shire of broad 
acres.” The spread of education by the help 
of London-trained teachers may have had 
something to do with the fact that at 
present the aspirate is by no means un- 
failingly respected, though the untouched 
yokel may still treat it as your correspondent 
represents. 

One hot day lately a girl, probably schooled 
at the cost of the ratepayers of York, 
remarked to a friend of mine: “It’s not the 
kind of weather for anti-’atting” ; by which 
she meant, I suppose, that there was too 
much sun for the cerebral safety of some 
reformers at Leeds and elsewhere who are 
leagued against the wearing of headgear. 

Mr. DuNNINGTON-JEFFERSON will pardon 
me for objecting to his interpretation of 
Micklegate as “the little street.” It_ is, 
rather, the big street—that which is called 
the High Street in places further south. 
Consultation of the ‘ E.D.D.’ will justify m 
saying. I used to fancy that in Ogleforth 
(formerly Uggleforth), a narrow lane in one 
of the oldest parts of the city, there might 
be a remanet of a Celtic High Street ; but I 
have never found much to substantiate the 
supposition. Dr. Langwith, says Drake 
p. 316), ‘‘imagines it might come from the 

ritish uchel, high, and. porth (pronounced 


forth), a gate; some grand entrance having 


been anciently this way into the close, the 
regal palace being near it.” 

The goat in “goatstock” is no doubt the 
word spelt also gote and gowt. It means a 
sluice, a drain, or a watercourse in various 
dialects, and is allied to gutter. At Lincoln 
we have the church of St. Peter-at-Gowts. 
“Stock” is the pile or other support by 
which the road is borne in its passage over 
the ditch. Is what Mr. W. S. Gilbert has 
dubbed “the gay Sally Lunn” ever in any 
sense of the word sad? and is it a Yorkshire 
cate? I think she or it first saw the light 
in the south-west of England—at Bath, for 
choice — and that when welcomed in_ the 
North it is as a foreign delicacy. Now 
girdle-cake 7s quite at home there, and it 
would “fullock” an ostrich if he yielded to 
its temptations. “To have your fulth”=to 
have your fill, is an effective expression. 

I was told not long ago by somebody 
who had come into Yorkshire as to a terra 
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incognita that the folk there are inaccurate 
and provincial when they talk of ‘‘ cutting a 
thing in half.” I blush to say that I had 
made use of this bit of prose all my life 
without being at all aware of my departure 
from Queen and King’s English: “O, what a 
rogue and peasant slave am I!” 
Sr. SwITHIN. 


I find there are a good many of the words 
mentioned by Mr. 
in use also in this part of Northamptonshire. 
I will give a few instances. 

“Dyke” = ditch, ‘“‘thack” (‘‘theck”) = 
thatch. Thus we have the old saying :— 

Thack and dyke 
Northamptonshire like. 

Partridges are invariably spoken of as 
“birds,” just as all kinds of plants of the 
cabbage tribe are known simply as ‘‘ plants.” 

Clare informed Miss Baker of the term 
** caved in,” as used to describe the falling-in 
of an excavation. Although she had not 
heard it, the expression is still in general use. 

Our statute fair, known locally as *‘ The 
Stattis,” is now a thing of the past, although 
events are still judged to take place at or 
about the time of the ‘* Stattis.” 

A “quickset” hedge is the term used for 
a hawthorn or white-thorn hedge. Miss 
Baker (‘ Glossary of Northamptonshire Words 
and Phrases,’ 1854) says: “ A quick hedge, or 
quickset hedge, is one made or set with quick, 
in contradistinction to a dead hedge formed 
of dry wood.” This latter we generally speak 
of as a “‘ stake-hedge.” 

The charlock is variously known as ‘ cad- 
lock” or carlock.” 

Pony Galloway.” Galloway races often 
form an item in the programme of our local 
sports. 

We have no plural for “ beast ”=bullock. 
We speak of one beast or several beast, and 
Tom is daily told to “fetch them beast out 0’ 
the top clus.” A sheep after its first shear- 
ing is known as a “shear-hog” or “ sharrig.” 

The paragraph concerning ‘“‘ fettle” would 
equally apply to Northamptonshire. Fettle= 
a good thrashing, as mentioned by the Editor, 
is unknown here. JoHN T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 

{Further replies will appear later. ] 


Tripos: Tripos Verses (10% §. iv. 124).— 
On 26 February, 1659/60, Samuel Pepys 
heard at St. Botolph’s Church, Cambridge, 
a sermon preached by Mr. Nicholas, of 
Queen’s College, ‘‘ who I knew in my time to 


be Tripos.” In a note to this passage in the 


‘Diary’ I referred to the Tripos lists and 


Tripos verses which were printed on the 
same paper. I possess a copy of the Tripos 
verses (Greek and Latin) for 1878, printed on 
two pages of small folio paper. The third 
page is blank, and on the fourth page is 
printed the list ‘“ Baccalaurei Artium qui 
preterito anno honore digni habiti sunt 
secundum ordinem Senioritatis suze. 27° die 
Aprilis, 1878.” The folio paper is folded 
across into four, and the list is printed on 
the two centre divisions, the two outer ones 
being blank. When closed, therefore, the 
printed portion is outside. 

It may appear rash to dispute the state- 
ment of so great an authority as Dr. Skeat, 
but it will be seen from the above descrip- 
tion that the statement from the ‘ Etymo- 
logical Dictionary’ that verses were printed 
at the back of the Tripos lists is not quite 
correct, as actually the Tripos lists were 
printed at the back of the Tripos verses, 
proving, I think, that the Tripos lists take 
their name from the Tripos verses, and not 
the reverse. The curiosity just described was 
given to me by Dr. J. W. L. Glaisher, F.R.S., 
who kindly obtained for me some further 
information for my ‘ Pepysiana’ (1899). As 
this supplements the particulars given by 
Hippocirpes, I ask to be allowed to quote 
from that volume :— 


“Tn order to verify these facts he [Dr. Glaisher] 
has kindly made further inquiries at the Pitt Press 
in order to bring the information up to date, with 
the following interesting result. ‘These verses 
have been published irregularly. There were none 
in 1892, but there were some in 1893 and 1894, and 
none since, and | think they are now actually 
extinct. When there are no Tripos verses there 
is no ordo senioritatis published separately, though 
it is printed in The University Reporter always.’ 
Five hundred copies were formerly printed, but 
this number was reduced, and three hundred and 
tifty only were printed in 1893 and 1894. A copy 
was sent: to all the heads of houses, professors, and 
certain other ofticers. It was the custom for each 
proctor and moderator to take his verses (which 
were obtained from undergraduates who were asked 
by the proctor or moderator to write them) to the 
press, where they were printed, the ordo seniori- 
tatis being put on the back, but it was no one’s 
business to see that there were any verses or to 
edit them. If none were brought to the press 
nothing happened. It appears that in 1896 one of 
the proctors brought a copy of verses, but the proof 
was not returned, and so the matter rested indefi- 


nitely, ‘ waiting instructions. 
Henry B. WHEATLEY. 


JosePH ANSTICE (10% §. iv. 88, 150).—There 
is a slight error in my reply which I should 
like to correct. Mrs. Joseph Anstice died on 
5 May, 1889, and not in 1887, as stated. [I 
may add that all the writings of Joseph 
Anstice that I have mentioned will be found 
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in the Library of the British Museum. Some 
of his hymns will be found in a sacred 
anthology called ‘The Child’s Year,’ which 
is, I believe, out of print. 

W. F. Pripeavux. 


Rates 1n Arp (10% §. iii. 469 ; iv. 53).—I 
am well aware of the section of 43 Eliz. c. ii. 
and also of the Cholesbury case, which 
occurred shortly before 1834, to which your 
correspondents refer; and also know the 
cases cited in the law text-books and law 
reports ; but should be very glad of instances 
of rates in aid in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, and also of information as 
to what were the circumstances under which 
aid was granted, ze, what evidence prac- 
tically sufticed to satisfy the justices that 
inhabitants were “not able” to keep their 
own poor. Equitas. 


Moon anp Hatr-cuttine (10 §. iv. 29, 
116).—The following folk-lore items, collected 
among German-Canadians, may be of interest 
to the querist :— 

Hair when inclined to split at the ends 
should be cut at full moon: the new growth 
is expected to be longer and softer. 

To make the hair curly cut it when the 
moon is in Leo. W. G. WINTEMBERG. 

Toronto, Can. 


Tue or Georce III.: Oxp ». 
New Sty ze (10 iv. 26).—The letter from 
Sir D. Hunter-Blair was in 7he Zimes of 
13 June. The following letter of mine 
appeared in 7imes of 15 June :— 


_ Srr,—In_ reference to Sir D. Hunter-Blair’s letter 
in The Times of to-day, the following may be of 
interest. 

In W. Toone’s ‘Chronological Historian,’ Lon- 
don, 1826, are these items of news :— 

“1738. May 24. This morning, between seven 
and eight, the Princess of Wales was delivered of a 
prince at Norfolk House, in St. James's Square, 
who was privately baptized the same day by the 
name of George.” 

‘““May 26. The Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Sheriffs of London waited on his Majesty at Ken- 
sington with their congratulations on the birth of 
the prince his grandson.” 

‘June 21. The young prince having been baptized 
privately the day he was born, on account of his ill 
state of health, was again baptized, with great 
solemnity, by Dr. Secker, Bishop of Oxford, and 
rector: of St. James’s, the 21st instant, in the evening ; 
the King his grandfather, the King of Sweden, 
and the Queen of Prussia, sponsors. The names 
given the prince were George William Frederic. 

“The Duke of Queensbury, Lord Baltimore, and 
Lady Irwin the sponsors.” 

** June 27. The Lord Mayor and Aldermen con- 
gratulated the Prince of Wales on the birth of the 
prince his son.” 

861752. Sept. 3. The Gregorian or new stile...... 


took place in all his Majesty’s dominions......this 
day, from hence called the 14th day of September.” 

“1761. June 4. Being the anniversary of his 
Majesty’s birth, when he entered the 24th year of 
his age, it was celebrated with the utmost demon- 
strations of joy.” 

‘©1765. June 4. His Majesty’s birthday was kept 
with uncommon splendour at a very numerous and 
brilliant Court, every person appeared in dresses 
entirely of British manufacture.’ 

* 1820. Jan. 29. Died, at Windsor, his Majesty 
Gene IIL......He......was born on the 4th of June, 

738. 


George II. succeeded to the Crown June 11, 
1727. In ‘The Jubilee Date-Book: The Regnal 
Years of the Kings and Queens of England,’ by 
Walford D. Selby, of H.M. Public Record Office, 
London, 1887, p. 34, foot-note, is the following :— 

“The London Gazette (No. 9,278) contains the 
following :—‘ Kensington, June 23 [1753].—Yester- 
day being the anniversary of the King’s succession 
to the Crown, there was a very numerous and 
splendid appearance at Court of the_ nobility, 
foreign Ministers, and other persons of distinction, 
to compliment his Majesty on that happy occa- 
sion,’” &c. 

It appears from the above that June 11 (old style), 
the date of the succession of George II., became 
officially, in the year following the adoption of the 
new style, June 22, by the necessary omission of 
the 1l days. Another foot-note on the same page 


says :— 

x By the adoption of the new style and the omis- 
sion of the ‘Eleven days’ (3 September, 1752— 
13 September, 1752) the 26th year of the reign of 
a II. ended on the 21st of June instead of the 
It appears that June 4 is actually and officially 
the anniversary of the birth of George III., although 
May 24 would have been the date if, like the Greeks 
and the Russians, we had retained the Julian 
calendar. 

The difference between the old style and the new 
is now 12 days. 

Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
RosBertT PIERPOINT. 

8, Bickenhall Mansions, W., June 13. 

In The Times of 17 June appeared a second 
letter from Sir D. Hunter-Blair, asking why 
the date of the king’s birthday should have 
been advanced eleven days when the calendar 
was altered, whereas other noteworthy dates, 
such as that of the battle of Culloden, had 
not been ‘‘ similarly tampered with.” 

On the same date there was a letter from 
Dr. R. W. M. Pope, correcting a mistake 
which I had made in saying that “the dif- 
ference between the old style and the new is 
now twelve days.” Dr. Pope was right in 
saying that the difference is now (in the 
twentieth century) thirteen days, but he was 
in error when he went on to say that ‘‘ one 
day has to be added for each new century.” 
This would be the case but for the fact that 
a centurial year which is a multiple of 400 is 
a leap year ; all the other centurial years are 
commonor non-leap years. PopeGregory XIII. 
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created the New Style in October, 1582. The 
difference then between the Old Style and 
the New was ten days, and it was ten days 
only in the seventeenth century, seeing that 
the centurial year 1600 was a multiple of 400, 
and therefore was a leap year. The centurial 
years 1700, 1800, 1900, were non-leap years. 
The years 2000 and 2400, being multiples of 
400, will be leap years. 

The Protestant countries would not for a 
long time accept the change of calendar. 
England, the last of all, adopted it by statute 
24 Geo. IL. c. 23 (amended by stat. 25 Geo. IT. 
c. 30). The 8rd of September, 1752. became 
the 14th. Even the Gregorian style is not 
perfect, but it will go wrong by only one 
day in 3,546 years. 

As to the true “ birthday” of George IIL, 
a reference to the Acts of Parliament which 
I have mentioned will show that it was 
provided by statute that no person or persons 
whatsoever should be deemed or taken to have 
attained the age of one-and-twenty years, 
or any other such age, until the full number 
of years and days should be elapsed on which 
such person or persons respectively would 
have attained such age in case the Act had 
not been made. The Act, however, provided 
that the several solemn days of Thanksgiving, 
and of Fasting and Humiliation, which by 
virtue of any Act of Parliament then in 
being were to be kept and observed, should 
be kept and observed on the same respective 
nominal days on which the same were then 
kept and observed, 7.e., eleven days sooner 
than the actual anniversaries. Thus the days 
of ‘Gunpowder Treason,” “ King Charles the 
Martyr,” &c., were by statute observed on 
the nominal, but not the actual anniversaries. 


The anniversary of the birthday of 
George III. is actually and by statute 
4 June. On 24 May, 1753, the nominal 


anniversary of George III.’s birth, he was 
fourteen years and 354 days old; on 4 June 
he was fifteen years old. Therefore the latter 
day was and is his birthday. 

Toone’s ‘ Chronological Historian,’ referred 
toin my letter to Zhe Times, shows that in 
1755 George II.’s birthday was celebrated on 
10 November, although he was born on 
30 October, 1683 (Old Style); also that, 
whereas before 1752 the Lord Mayors of 
London were sworn in at Westminster on 
29 October, they were in 1752 and after- 
wards sworn in on 9 Noveinber. 

Besides the books which I have mentioned, 
reference may be made to ‘The Tutor’s 
Assistant’ or ‘Crosby’s Walkinghame,’ edited 
by 8. Maynard, 1848, p. 39, and the Eccle- 
siastical History Society’s ‘ Book of Common 


Prayer: with Notes, Legal and Historical, 
by Archibald John Stephens,’ 1849, vol. i. 
p. 272. PreRPOINT. 


The Gregorianizing of the birthday of 
George III. is by no means unique. The 
battle of the styles, in fact, still continues 
sub rosa in print. Whilst some writers 
adopt the Old Style up to 1752 in dealing 
with English affairs, others are under the 
impression that the rectification of the 
calendar of that year should be deemed retro- 
spective for at least a century and a half, 
and still other precisians apply the correc- 
tion to dates before 1582. On this account 
an element of uncertainty not infrequently 
exists as to whether a date is given in the 
New or the Old Style. Considering the difti- 
culty of establishing the exact days on which 
many events occurred, this additional uncer- 
tainty has assuredly no right to existence 
where a simple N.S. or O.S. would declare 
the true state of affairs. Yet how often a 
few minutes spent on the examination of a 
few dates mentioned consecutively, and appa- 
rently in the same style, reveal the N.S. 
alternating with the O.S. ! Take, for example, 
a few pages from Green’s ‘Short History’ 
(1875). One finds the O.S. date of Queen 
Anne’s accession followed by N.S. dates for 
Blenheim and Ramillies, whilst presently we 
have the O.S. again for the queen’s death, to 
say nothing of an abnormal “31st of May ” 
for Fontenoy.* Or, again, take the case 
mentioned by Carlyle. Cervantes and Shake- 
speare are said to have died on 23 April, 1616 
—a striking coincidence likely to assist the 
memory. But unfortunately the coincidence 
is only apparent, not real, the Spanish date 
being in N.S., the English in O.S. ; and most 
works of reference will supply similar in- 
stances of reformed continental dates jostling 
English unregenerate ones. The reader is 
evidently supposed to remember exactly 
when the Gregorian style was adopted in 
the various countries, though the chances are 
that if he is inquisitive enough to test the 
chronology a little, and assure himself that, 
e.g.. French seventeenth-century date is 
N.S., he finds that the O.S. has crept in to 
the unsettlement of his convictions. Luckily, 
however, faith is so often mothered by lazi- 
ness that one rarely cares to distrust one’s 
author in such a trifling matter as the date 
of a month. It is infinitely pleasanter to 
believe that he has achieved the impossible 
in chronological impeccability ; and though 
there is not much fragrance in dates, a philo- 


* Which is variously dated in recent standard 
works 1 May, 10 May, 11 May, and 30 April. 
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sophical application of the principle that the 
smell of a rose is independent of its name 
suftices to smooth over many trivial incon- 
gruities which a reader may chance to notice. 
J. Dormer. 


George III. was born 24 May, 1738, O.S., 
which is equivalent to 4 June, 1738, N.S. 
Consequently there is no need to draw a 
distinction between the two dates by alluding 
to them as “actual” and “assigned.” Nor 
is there any justification for calling a logical 
change of an O.S. date into the corresponding 
N.S. date, when the Gregorian calendar was 
adopted, “tinkering.” Such changes were 
frequently made by educated persons. For 
example, John Wesley was born 17 June, 
1703, O.S., but after the adoption of the 
Gregorian calendar he, very properly, re- 
cognized the corresponding N.S. date 28 June 
as the anniversary of his birthday. Frequent 
references to it in his journals abundantly 
prove this. His modern followers, less logical 
than their founder, ignored his precept and 

ractice when, two years ago, they held the 

icentenary celebrations of his birth. 


E. G. B, 


NeEtson Cotumn (10 §. iii. 368, 456).—It 
may be of interest to note in connexion with 
this query that William Behnes, in his ‘ Letter 
to the Committee appointed to select a De- 
sign,’ Wc. (1839), suggested an edifice with a 
base 140 ft. in diameter, with carriage drives 
through it and containing two mausolea or 
depositories for the cenotaphs and monuments 
of illustrious persons. This was to support 
an obelisk provided with a staircase, which 
was surmounted by a Grecian Doric column, 
capped by a colossal bronze figure of Nelson. 
The whole height of the monument would be 
300 ft.! The site was in a line with the 
Strand and Spring Gardens, to the north of 
the statue of King Charles. The Square 
suffers for many sins of ugliness, but it was 
spared this monstrosity. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


PALINDROME (10 §, iii. 249, 310, 375 ; iv. 
35).—At whatever result ingenious specula- 
tion may arrive respecting the meaning of 
arepo, the fact will always remain that it is 
no more than opera, read backwards. 

The particular class of cabalistic formule 
to which sator, &c., belongs, is known in the 
language of magicians as a “ pentacle,” all of 
which possess the same characteristics. Each 
consists of three elements of five letters, 
arranged in three consecutive lines, the third 
always being so composed as to read alike in 
both directions. The perfect ‘ pentacle” 


consists of twenty-five letters, grouped round 
one in the centre; in the sator, &e., it is 
NV. No doubt this and others go back to 
Roman times, most likely very far beyond ; 
certainly the analogous magic squares, in 
which the rows of numbers added in every 
direction total the same sum, were well 
known, and were, as now, used as “ proper- 
ties” in various sorts of enchantment. Ihave 
seen a magic square of bronze worn by a man 
in South Italy as a protection against the 
Evil Eye, and I possess two such, totalling 
respectively fifteen and thirty-four. 

It is most likely that the sator pentacle 
owes its special notoriety to the fact that its 
pananlowale (except arepo) strike the popular 
eye as words that may be pronounced, and be 
capable of some sort of translation. It is, 
however, the combination of the separate 
letters that gives any value to the resulting 
word, whether readable or not. Therefore 
the five words of the pentacle have their 
power wholly independent of any literary 
sense that may be ascribed to them, while 
their meaning to the magician is something 
very different. 

Frommann (‘De Fascinatione,’ 1675, p. 46) 
prescribes how to use sator, &c., with the 
proper ceremony, as a certain cure for the 
bite of a mad dog, adding, “Servatusque est 
immunis a maximo periculo.” He goes on to 
say that the same ceremonies (? without the 
pentacle) are good against the bite if accom- 
panied by the words Afra, Gaffra, Gaffri- 
tan, &e. 

A much older writer gives an alternative 
to sator, &., as 

SALOM 
AREPO 
LEMEL 
OPERA 
MOLAS 

Translated into occult language, this is 
‘“*Salom=Peace, Arepo=he distils, Lemel= 
unto fullness, Opera = upon dry ground, 
Molas=in quick motion.” He translates our 
palindrome: ‘*Sator=the Creator, Arepo= 
Slow-moving, Tenet=maintains, Opera=his 
creations, Rotas=as vortices.” 

From the same source we learn that both 
formule are “to be used for obtaining the 
love of a maiden,” but that salom, &c., is 
classed as ‘under Saturn,” while sator, &c., 
is “under Venus.” 

All this and a greal deal more is easily 
accessible in ‘The Book of the Sacred Magic 
of Abra-Melin the Mage, 1458’ (translated 
by MacGregor-Mathers, London, 1898). Here 
it appears that these formule are all Hebrew 


in origin —that sator, &c., is but a ren- 
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dering into “ Latin letters” (p. xxx). Besides 
upwards of thirty “pentacles,” very few of 
which make readable words, there are endless 
squares by which to work enchantments. 
In ch. v. p. 178 are three “ pentacles” out of 
twelve squares, by each of which “familiar 
spirits” may be retained: No. 8, ‘In the 
form of a soldier” ; 9, “In the form of an old 
man”; 11, ‘‘ In the form of a serpent.” There 
are no fewer than thirty chapters of this kind 
of thing. Ch. xxi. shows how ‘To Transform 
Oneself, and take different Faces and Forms’; 
ch, xxvii., ‘To Cause Visions to Appear’ ; 
ch. xxviii, ‘To have as much Gold and 
Silver as one may wish.’ 

The demand for a translation of such a 
book cannot be to meet a mere literary 
demand, but must be strong evidence that 
belief in magic is not confined to the simply 
ignorant, even in these days of education and 
science. F. T. Etworrny. 


See the great ‘Thesaurus Lingue Latin,’ 
in course of publication by Teubner of Leip- 
sic, where, in vol. ii. col. 506, is found the 
following: “arepo vocabulum gallicum ut 
videtur, cf. arepennis. Corp. xii. *202 sator 
arepo tenet opera rotas (versus vecurrens) 
6 orelpwv apotpov Kpatel épya tpoxous. CF. 
Dieterich, 2h. 56, 1900, 92.” 

It may be noted that vol. xii. of ‘Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum’ consists of the 
inscriptions of Gallia Narbonensis. 

M. A. F. Hotmes. 


Macedon, New York. 


A Namecess Book (10 §. iv. 123).—I 
think Mr. Curry will find, on careful exami- 
nation, that the 112 pages without a title, 
about which he asks, are no separate book, 
but simply the ‘Satyrical Censures’ (men- 
tioned on the title-page which he quotes) 
with a separate pagination. See Halkett 


and Laing’s ‘ Dictionary of the Anonymous: 


and Pseudonymous Literature of Great 
Britain,’ vol. i. col. 649. 
Epwarp BEnsty. 
23, Park Parade, Cambridge. 


_No doubt it was ‘Vulgar Errours in Prac- 
tice Censured, such as Reproaching Red- 
haired Men; Scandall; Reproaching the 
Feminine Sex,’ &c., 1659. It seems to have 
n anonymous, but I have not seen the 
book. W.-C. B. 
Loorinc THE Loop: Fiyinc or Centrt- 
FUGAL or Deatu (10 §. 
iv. 65).—The Daily Graphic of 6 June, 1903, 
reproduced a lithograph of a centrifugal 
railway, “constructed by Esplin, S. 
Higginbottom, and others, from a model of 


Mr. Roberts, of the firm of Sharp, Roberts 
& Co., Manchester. The first constructed 
upon a scale large enough to convey a living 
traveller.” The accompanying paragraph 
refers to a communication made by Sir 
William Bailey to the Manchester Literary 
and Philosophical Society, in which he said 
he remembered Mr. R. Roberts made about 
the year 1836 the working model which is 
now in the Royal Museum at Salford. It is 
probable that the railway was first exhibited 
in Lancashire before removal to London. At 
least the woodcut illustration of the bill is 
by a Liverpool artist. 

It was shown at the Egyptian Hall in 1842 
(not 1850), but the length was reduced from 
200 to 150 feet. ALEcK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 

[About the date mentioned we saw it at the Leeds 
Music Hall, then existing in Albion Street.] 


It is evident the idea of the centrifugal 
railway had spread to other towns beside 
London at a comparatively early date, since 
I read in a description of Liverpool in a book 
called ‘England and Wales,’ by J. G. Kohl, 
London, 1844, the following: “ Anything 
new that makes its appearance in London 
is quickly imitated in Liverpool......So also 
Liverpool had already its Centrifugal Rail- 
way.” It would be interesting to know in 
what building it was located. 

A. H. ARKLE. 


oF Francis Réyyt (10'S. iv. 69). 
—The poem sought for by L. L. K. is ‘The 
Ballad of Splendid Silence, by E. Nesbit 
(pseud.), and may be found in her poems, 
and in many collections of recitations. 

Joun S. CRONE. 


PRAYER FoR Twins (10 §. iii. 428).—In 
the Hebrew liturgy we have a prayer thank- 
ing God that being men we cannot have 
twins. M. L. R. Brestar. 


CoLIsEUMS OLD AND New (10* §. ii. 485, 
529 ; iii. 52, 116, 189, 255, 437, 496).—I_ should 
like to be allowed to mention that through 
the generosity and kindness of my friend 
Mr. Ambrose Heal, whose unrivalled collec- 
tion of prints, &c., relating to St. Pancras, 
arouses the emulation of London topographers, 
I have been enabled to complete my set of 
Ackermann’s engravings of the Colosseum. 
The missing plate ii. is entitled, “South side 
of the Grounds surrounding the Colosseum, 
Regent’s Park.” It represents a view, chiefly 
consisting of a fountain, seen from a kind of 
open verandah, furnished with rustic chairs 
and tables, and occupied by ladies and gentle- 
men dressed in the picturesque costumes of 
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‘Véronique,’ although the date, 1829, is 
nearly a dozen years earlier than that of that 
somewhat anachronistic play. [am further 
enabled, through the courtesy of Mr. Heal, to 
give the general title of the set, which was 
issued in wrappers :— 

“Graphic Illustrations | of | The Colosseum | 
Regent’s Park. | in Five Plates | from Drawings | 
by | Gandy, Mackenzie and other Eminent Artists. | 
London | Published First of June | By R. Acker- 
mann &Co., Strand, and at the Colosseum, | Regent’s 
Park. | Mpcccexx1x.” 

Then follows a description of the plates, 
occupying two pages. W. F. Pripeaux. 


ApotpHE Betor (10 §. iv. 46).—The fol- 
lowing is a list of English translations of 
novels by Adolphe Belot. I have taken no 
note of any works written in collaboration 
with other authors. 

‘ Alphonsine.’ Translation (by H. L. Williams), 
* Alphonsine; or, the Criminal Charm ’ (1888). 

‘La Femme de Feu.’ Translation, ‘ The Woman 
of Fire’ (1885). 

‘La Fiévre de l'Inconnu.’ Translation (by Miss 
S. Lee, sequel to ‘La Sultane Parisienne’), ‘The 
Thirst for the Unknown’ (1887). 

‘Le Drame de la Rue de la Paix.’ Translation 
(by H. M. Dunstan), ‘A Tragedy Indeed’ (1878, 
2 vols.). Another, ‘The Drama of the Rue de la 
Paix’ (1880). 

‘La Sultane Parisienne.” Translation (by H. M. 
Dunstan), ‘A Parisian Sultana’ (1879, 3 vols.). 

Epwarp LatHamM. 


“Bombay Gras” (10 §. iv. 107).—Grad, 
in Marathi gura/, Arabic ghurda, is the name 
given locally to a kind of two-masted coast- 
ing vessel, formerly employed by the Bombay 
‘Government against pirates. See the ‘N.E.D.,’ 
s.v. §Grab.’ Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


In an article on ‘Curious Public-House 
Signs’ which appeared in 7'he City Press of 
23 August, 1899, the following passage re- 
ferring to this house occurs :— 

“The ‘Bombay Grab’ is a very curious sign 
attracting notice in the Bow Road, but the expla- 
nation is simple. ‘Grab’ was formerly a slang 
‘term for a foot soldier: hence the founder of this 
thouse has probably been in the service of the 
Bombay division of the ‘Old John’ Company’s 
troops.” 

ALAN STEWART. 


I find the following in John Camden 
Hotten’s ‘ History of Signboards’ (1866) :— 

“The ‘Bombay Grab’ in High Street, Bow, 
‘belongs to military signs, as ‘grab’ or ‘crab’ is 
.a slang expression for a foot soldier; perhaps the 
landlord at one time may have been in the Bombay 
army.’ 


Everarp Home CoLeMAn. 
71, Brecknock Road. 
The grab was a type of coasting vessel 
formerly met with on the Bombay coast. 


They were a stronger and heavier type of 
the patamar, which still survives. They 
carried two masts and lateen sails. See 
Smyth’s ‘ Sailor’s Word-Book,’ p. 345; and for 
a better account, ‘A History of the Indian 
Navy, by Lieut. C. R. Low, LN., a book 
difficult to lay hold of nowadays. 

Some year or two back a leading London 
daily, in an article on London inn signs, 
wrongly stated that a Bombay grab was a 
native soldier of some sort, arriving at that 
conclusion from the old naval nickname for 
a linesman, viz., “ grabbie.” 

Rozgert Brytu, Jun. 

7, Cavendish Square, Hull. 


ACADEMY OF THE (10% §. iii. 449; 
iv. 54).—It may probably be of some interest 
to Mr. T. P. Urron to know that in a book 
entitled “ Metropolitan Improvements in Lon- 
don in the Nineteenth Century, by Mr. Thos. 
H. Shepherd, with Historical, Topographi- 
cal, and Critical Illustrations by James 
Elmes, M.R.IA., Architect,” published in 1827 
by Jones & Co., there is an engraving of the 
arg of James Lackington, most probably 

ut little changed from the time when they 
were in his occupation. The lettering on the 
plate is:— 

“Temple of the Muses, Finsbury Square. | To 
Henry Brougham, Esq., M.P., from whose sugges- 
tion the Series | of ‘Jones’ Universal Edition of 
British Classic Authors’ was commenced, this plate 
is respectfully | dedicated by the publishers.” 

The letterpress in the volume tells us that it 
was a 

‘building so named by its eccentric founder, the 
late James Lackington, who realized a competency, 
by the sale of second-hand books, on the sure 
principle of small profits and quick returns; and 
was succeeded in business by his nephew, of the 
firm of Lackington, Allen and Co. On their re- 
moval westward, this large concern was for a lon 
time empty, till it was taken by Messrs. Jones poe 
Co., the proprietors of the present work, and opened 
by them for the publication and sale of their 
works only.” 

What follows in the notice is of little moment 
now, but the publishers are careful to say 
that their “combine a vast 
saving in expense, portability, and facility 
of reference, with correctness, typographical 
beauty, and good taste.” Messrs. Jones & Co. 
removed from 3, Acton Place, Kingsland Road, 
to these premises. 

The work in question contains a somewhat 
florid dedication to the king, in which it is 
asserted that the name of George IV. will be 
rendered ‘‘as illustrious in the British annals 
as that of Augustus in those of Rome.” 

I would state that as a boy I knew the 


widow of James Lackington, who lived and 
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died, now many years ago, at a house at the 
corner of the Peckham Road and Lyndhurst 
Road, recently demolished to give place to 
flats. Her daughter was the wife of the late 
Rev. Daniel Moore, M.A., from 1844 to 1866 
the incumbent of Camden Church, Camber- 
well, and afterwards vicar of Holy Trinity, 


Paddington. If Mr. Urron would like to 

see this book I shall be pleased to hear from 

him. W. E. Harvanp-OX tery. 
Westminster. 


Kixc or Scornanp (10 §. iii. 
490).—Lulach, King of Scotland, was son of 
Gilcomgain, Maormor of Moray, and Gruoch 
(daughter of Bodhe or Boede, son of Ken- 
neth IV.), who married for her second 
husband Mac-Beth, the Maormor of Ross, 
afterwards King of Scotland, 1039 - 56. 
Lulach reigned from 5 December, 1056, to 
3 April, 1057, when he was slain at Essie, in 
Strathbogie, and was buried with Macbeth 
in Jona. He left a daughter who had a son 
Angus, who was chief of Moray, and was 
slain in 1130. I cannot find any information 
respecting the clan MacLulich or MacLulach. 

Joun 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Middle Temple Records. Edited by Charles Henry 
Hopwood, K.C. 4 vols. whereof one Index. 
(Butterworth & Co.) 

Ir is gratifying to tind the Records of the Inns of 

Court being placed gradually beyond the reach 

of destruction and rendered accessible to those best 

qualitied to profit by their contents. What our 
regretted friend I’. A. Inderwick did for the Inner 

Temple Records has been begun for the Middle 

Temple on the initiative of Charles Henry 

Hopwood, K.C., the Treasurer of the Inn 1895-6. 

Unfortunately, as is too often the case with men 

of ripening years, Mr. Hopwood has not_lived to 

see the accomplishment of the projected labour. 

The portion now given to the world consists of the 

Minutes of Parliament of the Middle Temple, 

translated and edited by Mr. C. Trice Martin, B.A., 

with an inquiry into the origin and early history 

of the Inn by Mr. John Hutchinson, the librarian. 

Parliament is a term which has long been applied 

to the consultative assembly of the members of each 

of the two Temples. The minutes contained in 
various books lettered A, D, C, B, and FE, following 

in the order given, cover the period between 16 

Henry VIL., 7 July, 1501, and 26 Nov., 1708, when the 

publication is suspended. An index of persons and 

places mentioned constitutes, as has been indicated, 

a fourth volume. The opening minute in the 


Records shows that others of an earlier date, 
though no longer accessible, must have existed, 
since in chronicling (7 July, 1501) the election as 
treasurer of John Brooke it narrates how after- 
wards, in the Quinzaine of St. Michael the Arch- 
angel then next following, William Boliyng, the 


last treasurer, delivered to the same John the Book 
of the Constitution of the same place, with the 
rolls (the italics are ours). The loss of these is, of 
course, greatly to be deplored. As those of the 
Inner Temple have also disappeared, Mr. Hutch- 
inson, in his introductory chapter, is disposed to- 
ascribe their loss to some ss Be within the 
TVemple, in the way of fire or otherwise, left un- 
recorded. Fires in the Temple were numerous, 
and in one or other of these the records 
may easily have perished. The theory accepted 
by Mr. Inderwick that the documents may have 
perished during the rebellion of Wat Tyler, who, 
according to Thomas of Walsingham, destroyed 
“plurima munimenta juridici in custodia 
habuerunt,” still, as Mr. Hutchinson points out, 
leaves blank a period of one hundred and twenty 
years. In the nature of the matters discussed at 
the successive parliaments the records of the two 
Temples—consisting of the appointment of readers, 
the infliction of what are technically called tines, 
the suppression of irregularities and disorders, 
and the like—are similar. As regards their 
commencement the records of the Middle and 
Inner Temples are virtually coeval, dating from 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, while 
those of Lincoln’s Inn go back to 1422. Sump- 
tuary edicts are alike quaint, the penalties for 
wearing beards of more than a certain growth 
bringing a fine heavy for the period. At a parlia- 
ment holden 25 June, 3 & 4 Philip & Mary, it is 
decided, among other things, that none of the Com- 
panies of the four Houses of Court, except Knights 
or Benchers, shall wear in their doublets or hose 
any light colours except scarlet and crimson, or 
wear any upper velvet cap, or any scarf or wing in 
their gowns. For the first breach of this edict the 
penalty is 3s. 4d., for the second expulsion. ‘‘On 
like pain” none of the Companies of the said 
Houses shall wear their study gowns into the City 
any further than Flete Brydge, Holborne Brydge, 
or Savoy. None born in Ireland should be ad- 
mitted fellow, a rule which at special solicitation 
was sometimes put on one side. Enactments against 
the admission of ‘‘common attorneys” of course 
occur. No hawk may be kept within the Inn. 
Without the assent of the Masters of the Bench 
no “lord of Mysrule” shall be set up by the gentle- 
men of the Inn except ‘tat a Grand Cristmas.” A 
rather enigmatical entry appears 2 June, 10 Eliz., 
where leave is given to Mr. John Popham, the 
Reader, ‘to bring in thirty bucks during his read- 
ing.” A like privilege is accorded other readers. 
In 1583 appears, ‘t There shall be no reading this 
Autunin on account of the plague, which is scattered: 
about in every part of the city and chiefly in our 
House.” 

In the Parliament held 24 Jan., 1689, we find that 
‘* Notwithstanding the publication of the order of 
22 Nov. for breaking up at Christmas and locking. 
the hall door, divers gentlemen of the Society, with 
their swords drawn in a contemptuous and riotous. 
manner, assembled on St. Thomas’ eve in the even- 
ing and broke open by violence the doors of the 
Hall, buttery, and kitchen, and set up commons. 
and play in the Hall contrary to order.” For 
this, naturally, penalties were exacted. The most 
startling entry we find is that in regard to the 
Parliament holden 17 June, 1642. Wethen read how 
** A bastard child was brought into the House and: 
laid at the chamber door of Mr. Richard Dewes, 
charged to be father thereof, and to have begotten. 
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it in his said chamber.” The peccant father failing 
to appear, the Masters of the Bench, to remove so 
great a scandal, were driven in his behalf to deposit 
51. towards the keeping of the child. Notice of the 
penalties to be enforced was ordered to be given to 
Sir Symonds Dewes, Knt., the offender’s brother. 
In 1645 we find that, through the troubles and 
distractions of the times ‘‘ by reason of these un- 
natural civil wars, there has been no reading in this 
or any other Inn of Court for three years, so that the 
number of Benchers is grown very small.’” Ancients 
of the Utter Bar are accordingly called up as asso- 
ciates, to sit and be in commons with the Masters 
of the Bench at the Bench table, and each of them 
to be chosen Reader according to his antiquity. 
Cessation of reading and of commons on account of 
the Plague is duly chronicled pp. 1204-5. No men- 
tion of the Fire of London is to be traced. It is 
needless to say that the work has been excellently 
done, and is of high importance. It is of singular 
interest to all concerned in genealogical studies. 
Whether it is to be continued for a couple of cen- 
turies or less is what we wait to see. With its 
excellent index it is, at least, complete and ser- 
viceable so far as it extends. 


Memoirs of Lady Fanshawe. Edited, with an 

Introduction, by Beatrice Marshall. (Lane.) 
NoruinG is, in its way, more striking than the 
contrast between the Court of Charles II. as seen 
in the vivacious pages of Pepys or the scandalous 
record of Hamilton and the views of domestic 
interiors supplied by the great Duchess of New- 
castle, by Dorothy Osborne, and by Anne, Lady 
Fanshawe, whose memoirs are now, after three- 
quarters of a century, reprinted. ‘To pass from one 
to the other is like quitting an atmosphere of 
miasma for one of golden sunlight and pure air. 
We welcome, accordingly, the new volume, against 
which we have nothing whatever to urge except 
that the author— unintentionally, no doubt — is 

uilty of grave injustice to Margaret Cavendish, 
Cokes of Newcastle, as much the superior of 
Anne Fanshawe in intellect as in social rank. We 
could—did time and space permit, and were the 
occasion appropriate—dwell on this matter until 
our eyelids ‘‘could no longer wag.” Lady Fan- 
shawe's work, however, written during her long 
widowhood, deserves better than to be made the 
subject of any controversy. Besides being a delight- 
ful domestic revelation, it is a really important 
historical document, casting light upon the wars of 
Charles I. and the Commonwealth ; the residence 
abroad of the exiled Charles II.; life in Ireland 
when, in 1649, Sir Richard, Anne’s husband, sought 
to rally the king's friends ; and in Spain and Por- 
tugal, when he first went to petition the Spanish 
monarch for pecuniary aid for the exiled Charles ; 
when, subsequently to the Restoration, he carried 
the portrait of Charles II. to Catherine; or when, 
in 1662, he was appointed ambassador to Portugal, 
and, in 1664, ambassador to Spain. In the intervals 
of what appear to have been her ordinary avoca- 
tions of bearing children—in which, though few of 
them survived, she showed exemplary resourceful- 
ness—and escaping from shipwreck, the menace of 
which seems perpetually to have dogged her, Lady 
Fanshawe made acute observations, from which in 
later years she drew up records erring only or prin- 
cipally in regard to fullness and fidelity of dates. 
Her memoir was first printed in 1829, and reissued by 
Sir Harris Nicolas in 1830, from a transcript by her 


great-granddaughter Catherine Colman. Her MS., 
in her own handwriting, is in the possession of the 
Fanshawe family. What use has been made of this. 
for purposes of revision we are unable to state. 
The memoir itself, as it now appears, constitutes. 
enchanting reading, and the work occupies a con- 
spicuous place among autobiographies. It should, 
indeed, be freed from the comparative obscurity in 
which it has dwelt, and should become one of the 
most popular works of its class. It is simple and 
admirable in style, and equally attractive for pur- 
poses of edification and delight. Lady Fanshawe’s 
admiration for and pride in her husband are very 
touching, and the work is none the worse, but 
perhaps the better, for the essentially feminine 
unreasonableness which is shown whenever the 
name of Hyde comes on the carpet. Of the fine 
Fanshawe portraits still in existence several are 
reproduced, and are the subject of a special intro- 
ductory essay by Mr. Allan Fea. These include a 
a of Anne, Lady Fanshawe, formerly at 

arsloes, which serves as frontispiece, a second by 
Lely. and a third from an old print; a likeness of 
Sir Richard after Lely, and one from a print by 
Faithorne (misspelt Farthorne). There is a fac- 
simile of Lady Fanshawe’s original MS., very faint 
in colour, and there are views of Ware Park, 
Parsloes, and elsewhere, and prints of the arrival 
of Catherine of Braganza in Portsmouth and at 
Whitehall. Unnecessary doubt seems to be cast in 
a note on p. 100 on the word “‘hem.”’ A mendicant 
friar showed the Fanshawe party in a silver box 
the greatest wonder of the world in the shape or 
what not of ‘the hem of St. Joseph which was 
taken as he hewed his timber.” As the context 
shows, the “hem” means the sort of suspiration 
of the woodman felling a tree. 


Memoirs of Robert Carey, Earl of Monmouth. Edited 
by G. H. Powell. (De La More Press.) 

‘* A POPULAR and spirited young nobleman, a con- 
temporary of Shakespeare, a near relative and 
intimate acquaintance of Queen Elizabeth, and an 
eyewitness of [and participator in] the repulse of 
the Spanish Armada,” Robert Cary has met with 
unmerited neglect. His name is rarely found in 
works of biographical and bibliographical reference, 
though Mr. C Firth consecrates an article to 
him under ‘ Robert Carey’ in the ‘D.N.B.’ Besides 
making some noise in the world and occupying 
agg aes of great and perilous responsibility, Cary 
eft behind him memoirs which Sir Walter Scott 
republished in 1808, and which are now for the first 
time since that date reprinted. These occupy a 
fitting position in Mr. Gollancz’s series of ‘‘ King’s 
Classics,” and are ushered in by a useful intro- 
duction of Mr. Powell, supplying all obtainable 
information. Their first editor was the Earl of 
Corke (sic) and Orrery, the owner of the MS., which 
he printed in 1759. ‘Two editions appeared in the 
same year, and the book then slept until it was 
reprinted in 1808 by Sir Walter. Some notes fur- 
nished are by Lord Cork and Scott. The frontis- 
piece of Lord Cork’s edition, representing a visit of 
Queen Elizabeth to Henry Cary, Lord Hunsdon, 
our hero’s father, is reproduced. Scott’s attention 
was drawn to the book by the amount of light it 
casts upon Border history. The union of love 
of adventure and regard for the main chance is 
very curious. The work is highly interesting, and 
has genuine historical value. Its appearance in 
this excellent series is specially welcome. 
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Dr. Witt1amM~ Barry contributes to The 
Quarterly Review for July a thoughtful and wide- 
minded paper bearing the name of * The School for 
Critics.’ It isa review of the third volume of Mr. 
George Saintsbury’s ‘History of Criticism’ and 
other books, old and new. That literary criticism 
ean ever be reduced to scientific precision is im- 
possible, for the value of any work of literary art 
depends on countless aspects, which change as the 
world changes. Pope is still regarded by most of 
us as an important poet with cone we facility 
of expression, but we do not now value him for 
the same reasons that delighted the men of the 
eighteenth century. His serene optimism was 
then a fashionable mode of thought; now, though 
optimism is once more in the ascendant, it is of a 
far wider and more complex kind, with which 
Pope’s thoughts have little connexion—are perhaps, 
indeed, at times antagonistic. This is only one 
example of which a countless number might be 
given. The points of view vary from time to time, 
and often very rapidly; and such is the case not 
only with the multitude who read only to pass 
away the time, but also among many of those who 
possess the critical faculty in a high degree. But 
though criticism can never be raised to the precision 
of a positive science, and is assuredly not an art in 
the same sense as is the case with all the higher 
literature, it holds an important place as a guide 
through the bypaths of human thought and endea- 
vour. The misfortune is—and it is by no means a 
trivial one—that those who would be the most 
benefited thereby are the very people who are the 
least likely to read thoughtful books, such as those 
of Mr. Saintsbury and his compeers. Among the 
papers of the late Bishop of London has been found 
a manuscript lecture of really extraordinary import. 
It was, unhappily, come upon too late for it to form 
a part of the volume of ‘ Lectures and Addresses’ 
issued in 1903. Mrs. Creighton does not know 
when or where it was delivered, but internal evi- 
dence, she believes, indicates that it was written 
after 1887. We have no special knowledge on the 
matter, but would suggest that it has never been 
given to the world in any form before. To us it 
seems not improbable that it may have been written 
for some special purpose, but that private or public 
engagements hindered its being delivered as an 
address. Whatever may have been the reason that 
it has not hitherto seen the light, we are specially 
glad to have it now, for Dr. Creighton, a most 
accurate reasoner, had a mind saturated with 
the facts of the history of those eras in which 
he took a special interest. It is prudent for most 
of us who study the evolution of states and religions 
to abstain from passing moral judgments either of 
praise or blame, and especially of the latter, on 
those who have forwarded or retarded what we 
regard as progress; for though morals, when studied 
from the standpoint of the casuist, may be absolute, 
not relative, an historian may be, and commonly is, 
able to tell us what occurred and the factors which 
brought about the changes he chronicles with more 
or less accuracy, while he may have little of the 
faculty for estimating the moral position of those 
who were the prominent authors of change. Were 


the two faculties to coalesce an historian of the 
highest order would result. But we doubt whether 
any of us are at present far enough removed from 
the passions and onesided judgments of our fore- 
fathers to produce anything approaching a fairly 
accurate moral picture. Bishop Creighton, however, 


went far in this direction. His historical works, apart 
from the great interest which they have as chronicles 
of events, are of still greater value as setting before 
his readers the ethical position of the actors. This 
a acute criticism. We cannot 

ut wish that time had been given so that the few 
pages we possess might have been expanded into a 
volume, such as, had it existed, we cannot doubt 
would have been a valuable guide for many of us 
as a corrective of the too harsh judgment we are 
apt to form of the men of the past. ‘* Englishmen,” 
he tells us, *‘ are famous for preferring verbal truth 
to any search for abstract justice, though I imagine 
that many make exceptions, as, for instance, in 
selling a horse.” Casuistry has to English ears an 
ugly sound, and we all admit that at times it has 
played strange pranks with the conscience, never- 
theless it may be well to give heed to the few lines 
the author has supplied on the subject. The pas- 
sages on religious persecution and witchcraft will 
furnish some readers with new ideas, and, it may 
be, work occasionally a change in the point of view. 
Mr. Edward Wright in his ‘Romance of the Out- 
lands’ deals with the novelists who have laid the 
adventures of their characters in foreign lands. 
His paper is valuable, though perhaps he distri- 
butes praise somewhat indiscriminately. ‘The 
Princes of the Peloponnese,’ by Mr. William 
Miller, shows great knowledge of a time regarding 
which many are complacently ignorant, but it is 
far too much condensed. Sir Charles N. Eliot’s 
* Buddhism of Tibet’ throws an interesting, though 
somewhat faint, light on the religion of one of the 
most obscure places of the earth. It is strange to 
see how very far Buddhism has wandered from 
what we all assume to have been the original type. 
Prof. Elton’s ‘ Recent Shakespeare Criticism’ is an 
article which we trust will be widely read. It 
would be vain in our limited space for us to venture 
on criticism. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
oe in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, of page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘Duplicate.” 

A. B. (‘Straight is the line of duty ”).—William 
Maccall, a friend of Carlyle, and author of * Ele- 
ments of Individuality.’ 

NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addre 
to The Editor of ‘ Notes and 

isher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chan 
Lane, E.C. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA, 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENAUM contains Articles on 


The VICTORIA HISTORY of the COUNTY of CUMBERLAND. 

The CHURCH’S TASK UNDER the ROMAN EMPIRE, The NOVELS of Mrs. APHRA BEHN. 

QUITTONS la MEDITERRANE et la MER de CHINE. AUCTION PRICES of BOOKS. 

La COMTESSE d’HOUDELOT, sa FAMILLE, ses AMIS. 

The NEW TESTAMENT in the APOSTOLIC FATHERS. . 

VIVIEN. SAINT ELIZABETH of LONDON. The MOTHER LIGHT. The ASSYRIAN BRIDE. 
RED o’ the FEUD. The WHITE LADY. PLAYING the KNAVE. The OPAL SERPENT. 
BULBUL in SEARCH of a RELIGION. 

PHILOSOPHY. FOREIGN BOOKS. PREACHERS and PREACHING. 

‘The FAROES and ICELAND: STUDIES of ISLAND LIFE. ERNEST RENAN. The ROMANCE 
of LOHENGRIN. La FAMILLE CELTIQUE, ETUDE de DROIT COMPARE. MEMOIRS 
of ROBERT CARY, EARL of MONMOUTH. LAWN TENNIS: ITS PAST, PRESENT, and 
FUTURE. The HISTORY of the FIFE PITCAIRNS. ORIENTAL BOOKS. The LIBRARY. 

The DOONES of EXMOOR. The GEOLOGY of SOUTH AFRICA. 

ROME and ITS STORY. The DUFFER. 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENA\UM contains Articles on 


TWO BOOKS on JAPAN. KNOX and the REFORMATION. 

A STUDY of AMBKOSIASTER. MACPHERSON and OSSIAN, 

MADAME D’ARBLAY’S DIARY. 

NEW NOVELS :—A Jay of Italy; The Storm Centre; The Parish Nurse ; Alton of Somasco ; The New 
Minister ; Alix of the Glen ; The Exploits of Jo Salis ; The Rebel Prince; The House of Cards, 

LOCAL HISTORY. PUBLICATIONS of the 8.P.C.K. 

YEAR-BOOKS and ROLLS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Stevenson’s Tales and Fantasies; Country Cottages: How to Build, Buy, 
and Fit them Up; Modern Housing in Town and Country ; The Jewish Encyclopedia; The 
Religion of Israel; A French View of Lenau; Moral Discipline in the Christian Church; A 
Country Bunoh ; Les Deux Sceurs; The Wild Marquis; Hierurgia Anglicana ; Thought Trans- 
ference ; Crystal Gazing; The France Book ; Catalogue of the Imperial Library of Calcutta. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

*The BON GAULTIER BALLADS’; DRYDEN’S ‘ART of PAINTING’; The LOST EIGHTH- 
CENTURY GREGORIANUM of the ROMAN CHURCH; ‘LADY FANSHAWE’S MEMOIRS.’ 

LITERARY GOSSIP. , 

SCIENCK :—Adadress to the British Asscriation at Cape Town ; Systematic Course of Practical Organic 
Chemistry ; Soto ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS:—lIvories ; William Hogarth; Old Cottages, Farm Houses, &c. ; Archzological Notes ; 


Gossip. 
MUSIC dels Songs ; An Elizabethan Virginal Book; Musical Studies; Gossip. 
DRAMA :—Gossip. 
NEXT WEEK’S ATHENAUM will contain Notices ot 


R. L. LEIGHTON’S The BOY and HIS SCHOOL. 
H,. VARDON’S: The COMPLETE GOLFER, 


The ATHEN ZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
And of all Newsagents. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


A VOLUME OF STORIES BY “Q.” 


JUST PUBLISHED, with 8 Full-Page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


SHAKESPEARE’S CHRISTMAS, 


And other Stories. By “Q” (A. T. QUILLER-COUCH), 
Author of ‘ Dead Man's Rock,’ ‘ The Splendid Spur,’ ‘The Adven ‘The Adventures of Harry Revel,’ ‘ Hetty Wesley,’ ‘ Shining Ferry,’ &c. 


CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS. 


Handy Volumes, printed in clear bold type, on good paper. Each Work Complete in One Volume. 
By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
Feap. 8vo, pictorial boards, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
With Edged Tools. | The Slave of the Lamp. | From One Generation 


Another. 
By the AUTHOR OF ‘MOLLY BAWN.’ 


Fcap. 8vo, pictorial boards, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
wontic Bawn. Doris. | Faith and Unfaith. 
llis 
Geoffrey. 
Airy Fairy Lilian. 
Rossmoyne. 


Portia. Lady Branksmere. 
Beauty’s Daughters Loys, Lord Berresford, ané 


Green’ Pleasure and Grey other ‘Tales. 
Grief. Undercurrents, 


By GEORGE GISSING. 

Feap. 8vo, pictorial boards, ’s.; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 

Demos: a Story of Socialist Life in | A Life’s Morning. | The Nether World. 
ngland, Thyrza. New Grub Street. 
By the AUTHOR OF ‘MEHALAH.’ 

Feap. 8vo, pictorial boards, 2s.; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 

Mehalah: a Story of the Salt John Herring: a West of Eng- Richard Cable, the Light- 
Marshes. land Romance, shipman, 
Court Royal. The Gaverocks. 
By W. E. NORRIS. 
Feap. 8vo, pictorial boards, 2s.; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


Heaps of Money. | No New Thing. | Mademoiselle de Mersac. 
Matrimony. Adrian Vidal. 


By the SISTERS BRONTE. 


Feap. 8vo, limp green cloth; or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 
Jane Eyre. and The of Wildfell 
Shirley. — rey Hall 
The Professor, and Poe Villet 
*,* Also the *HAWOKIH H RDITION of the Lite and Works of the Sisters Bronté, in 7 vols. with Illustrations, large 
crown 8vo, 6s.each. And the POCKET EDITION, with Frontispiece to each Volume, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 
ls. €d. each: or the Set of Seven Volumes in gold-lettered cloth case, 12s. 


By Mrs. GASKELL. 
Fcap. 8vo, limp green cloth ; or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 
Wives and Daughters. Cranford, and other Tales. Lizzie Leigh, and other Tales. 
North and South. Mary Barton, and other Tales. Life of Charlotte Bronte. 


s Lovers. Ruth, and other Tales. 
* aleo the POCKET EDITION, in 8 vols. small feap. 8vo, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. per vol.; or the Set 
of Bight Volumes in gold-lettered cloth case, 14s. And the ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 7 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND HOLIDAY READING. 


*.* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to send, post free on application, a Copy of their CATALOGUE,,. 
containing a Listof 2s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s., and 6s, Popular Novels, together with a large number of Miscellaneous 


Works. 
Among the Authors whose Works are comprised in several Novel Series are the following :— 


Henry Seton Merriman. | F. Anstey. W. E. Norris. 
Stanley J. Weyman. James Payn. Hamilton Aide. 
Sir A. Conan Doyle. | George Gissing. Anthony oe 
anon Hope. | Mrs. Humphry Ward. Mrs. Gaskell 

| 
| 


Mason, Mrs. Oliphant. Holme Lee 
Rider Haggard. Mrs. Hodgson Burnett. The 
8S. R. Crockett. The Author of ‘ Molly Bawn.’ Katharine 
Agnes and Egerton Castle. | The Author of ‘John Her- Mrs. Henry de a Pasteur. 
Bernard E. J. Capes. ring.’ &e. Cc. &e. 
London: SMITH, ELDER & Co. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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